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HIBE MAY BE LIKE THAT: A STUDY IN THE BOOK 
OF ECCLESIASTES 


WILLIAM R. SEAMAN 
Souderton, Pennsylvania 


HE first thing we can say about Ecclesiastes is that it 
startles us. Here is a book unlike any other book within the 
canon. It is unique, but it is not its uniqueness that amazes us. 
Job is unique; so are the Book of Esther, the Epistle to Philemon, 
the Apocalypse of St. John. What staggers us in Ecclesiastes is 
what it says, for what it says is so unlike everything else within 
the Bible. Here is a different atmosphere from Moses and the 
prophets, from St. Paul and the Gospels. True, there is a familiar 
warning here and there, some useful admonition, some simple, 
evangelical proverb by which we can make our days a bit brighter, 
but our reaction to the whole of it, to its general tenor, must at 
least in the beginning be that of wonder. 

Here is not the fantastic philosophy of youth, but the diary 
of age. Here are not the dreams of a fool, but the hard and cruel 
facts about life, at least as this one man stumbled upon them 
through the years. One need not read very far to be gripped by 
this thought, nor to become bewildered by it in the light of the 
whole body of the Scriptures as we think of it. 

“Vanity of vanities... all is vanity. What profit hath a man 
of all his labor which he taketh under the sun? .. . The thing that 
hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is done is that 
which shall be done: and there is no new thing under the sun.... 
That which is crooked cannot be made straight: and that which 
is wanting cannot be numbered.” What startling sayings, even 
for the Old Testament ! 

The second thing we can say about Ecclesiastes is that it con- 
fuses us. The text is clear, but moody. The problems of life are 
introduced, but remain unsolved. Constantly the reader is led to 
believe that there is no aim in life, no goal toward which to climb, 
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yet here and there are proverbs for daily living, and at the very 
end the conclusion of the whole matter: “Fear God, and keep His 
commandments, for this is the whole duty of man.” Over and 
over again there is the author’s advice to his readers, that the best 
we can do is to eat and to drink, and to enjoy life while we have it. 
“Behold that which I have observed: it is good and comely for 
one to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the good of all his labor that 
he taketh under the sun all the days of his life;.which God giveth 
him: for itis his portion. Every man also to whom God hath given 
riches and wealth, and hath given him power to. eat thereof, and 
to take his portion and to rejoice in his labor.” This is the writer’s 
conclusion in the fifth chapter, yet in the second chapter he relates 
how in a venturesome spirit he set out to do this very thing and 
discovered that all was “vanity and vexation of spirit.” Life 
was made to be enjoyed, so he believed, yet enjoyment itself is 
nothing more than vanity. This is a paradox, and, for the student, 
a knotty problem. In the beginning of Genesis “God saw every- 
thing that He had made, and behold it was very good;” here in 
this strange and puzzling writing “all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” 

We can lay down the text and take up the commentaries 
hoping that the enigmas will be dispersed by the Hebraists and 
the exegetes. Instead of a dispersion there is the increase of 
confusion, until one is completely bewildered. Let me illustrate. 

First, as to authorship. There are those who hold to the 
theory that here is a work by King Solomon. This is his swan 
song, set down shortly before his death. Those who hold to this 
theory see the king writing the Canticles in his youth, the Proverbs 
in his riper years, and Ecclesiastes in the evening of his life. 
Others, equally as learned, say that Solomon may have been dead 
seven or eight hundred years by the time this book was written. 
Martin Luther was the first to discredit the Solomonic author- 
ship. Even he credits it to Solomon in his commentary, but in his 
Table Talk denies that Solomon had anything to do with it. The 
members of this school, which began with Luther and with the 
Dutch scholar Hugo Grotius in the seventeenth century, believe 
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Ecclesiastes to be of late origin, having been written only shortly 
before the translation of the Septuagint (c. 200 B.C.) and the 
writing of the apocryphal book, The Wisdom of Solomon. This 
theory is the one now generally accepted. 

Second, as to content. The conservative school, holding to 
the Solomonic authorship, says that here we have a sad confession 
and recantation of a repentant king who has had his fling in life 
and now, in his old age, has been reconciled to God. That would 
make Ecclesiastes Solomon’s autobiography, a kind of fifty-first 
Psalm, to be credited to the last king of the United Kingdom. Of 
course it may be someone else’s autobiography, too, some one who 
lived as Solomon was reputed to have lived, someone who set out 
to put his confessions into Solomon’s mouth for literary effect, 
but who soon, in the course of his writing, forgot all about Solo- 
mon and thought only about himself and of his own past. This 
sounds logical, but whether it is true or not is another question. 

Those of the more liberal school are divided among them- 
selves. Some say that the book is hardly personal at all, but that 
we must think of the whole Jewish race in the days after the 
Captivity. In the background stand the disappointments that 
came to the Jews after their return from Babylonia. National 
freedom was gone. The hopes cherished in the Exile were un- 
realized. The zeal and fervor of the prophets was missing. Life 
was cruel, the days were hard, the temple had lost its glow even 
though it had been rebuilt. There was as yet no redress for the 
injustices which were a part of their exilic and post-exilic expe- 
riences. Life was dull and gray. The past was tragic, the present 
full of disappointments and frustrations, the future uncertain with 
God too far away tocare. Are these the sticks tied up in a bundle 
and labeled Ecclesiastes? It may be so with Persia or Syria or 
Egypt ruling over the land of David, and with the hopes of Israel 
dead and gone, buried and out of sight. It may be that here is a 
soliloquy, looking back through the year, bearing the stamp, from 
first to last, of dejection, if not of despair. 

Others of the liberal school find in Ecclesiastes a discussion 
of the Epicurean thesis of the “golden mean.’ Enjoy life. Make 
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the best out of every situation. Use what you have. Keep your 
eye on the present. Avoid extremes. Do not be over pious, nor 
over wise, nor over wicked. To horde up riches is foolish; to try 
to understand the world in which you live is to come to grief. 
Therefore be moderate in all things. Avoid all excesses. Embrace 
the golden mean. Is this Ecclesiastes? Is its atmosphere Greek 
rather than Hebraic? 

St. Jerome once wrote a commentary onthe book to induce 
Basilica, a Roman lady, to embrace the monastic life. He said 
the purpose of the book was “to show the utter vanity of every 
sublunary enjoyment, and hence the necessity of betaking one’s 
self to an ascetic life, devoted entirely to the service of God.” Is 
this Ecclesiastes? Is its spirit ascetic rather than Epicurean? 

Third, as toname. This is not so much an item of confusion 
as it is of uncertainty. The word Ecclesiastes is Greek and stands 
in the Septuagint as the title of the Book. The word has been 
retained in our English Bibles. Luther added the subtitle, Der 
Prediger, which has also been retained in its translated form, “The 
Preacher,” in almost all the English versions. Ecclesiastes was 
the word considered equivalent for Koheleth, the Hebrew title of 
the book. By this name the author designates himself through- 
out the book. The word is uniformly translated “preacher;”’ “T 
the preacher was king over Israel in Jerusalem.” ; 

The word Koheleth occurs nowhere else in the Old Testament, 
and seems to have been coined by the writer himself. Some of 
the scholars maintain that it means “one who gathers an assembly.” 
Others believe that it means simply “‘a collector” or “‘a gatherer.”’ 
Still others believe that it designates one who is a member of an 
assembly. In this sense, “I the preacher” would become “I the 
speaker” or “I the debater.” It is this latter sense of “I the 
speaker” that has won its way into the more recent translations. 

One thing of course is apparent, that Koheleth is a pen name; 
that the writer, for obvious reasons, preferred to remain anony- 
mous. The reason for the anonymity could become an interesting 
speculation for a student of the post-exilic period of Old Testa- . 
ment history. 
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I said at the beginning that the first thing we can say about 
Ecclesiastes is that it startles us, and that the second thing it does 
for us is to confuse us. I am ready now to say a third thing 
about the book, and that is that it grips us. Here is the story of 
a man, or of a people, wrestling with life, wrestling with it as all 
of us must. Koheleth sets out with hope and cheerfulness. He 
believes in life. He believes in God. He knows God’s command- 
ments. He is sure of God’s promises. He goes out looking life 
in the face, certain that he can grapple with it, at least with the 
Almighty’s assistance. 

He tastes life and finds it bitter.. He experiments with it, 
handles it as best he can, copes with it through the years, and at 
the end, while his memory is yet alert and his mind keen, writes 
down his observations, his experiences, and his conclusions. 
That’s what grips us. Here is a man who has been in the fray, 
and whose conclusions have become his philosophy of life, not the 
philosophy by which he himself has lived, but the philosophy he 
holds out to those who may desire to sit at his feet. Here is the 
story of a man with a rich experience. He never poses as a guide 
in solving the problems of the universe. He has no solution. 
“Don’t ask me about this business of living,” he says; “I have hit 
too many rough places myself to speak with any authority. I 
have been baffled and frustrated and disappointed. More than once 
I had to begin all over again. Each time I mustered up enough 
courage to keep on experimenting, hoping to come across some- 
thing that would make sense. I never sat down and wept. I never 
hung my harp on the willow tree. I kept on hoping and striving 
and climbing until my feet were sore, only to find myself in a 
cloud, at my wits’ end. I have no solution to this paradox called 
life, no plan for it, but here are my notes, my experiences, my 
deductions, my advice if you want to call it that.” Who isn’t 
gripped by such a frank, straightforward statement about life? 
Life may be like that. It may be as monotonous or oppressive or 
meaningless or tragic as he found it to be, as he said it was. 

Someone has suggested that the Book of Ecclesiastes has 
been permitted to find a place in the sacred canon because of some 
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blundering rabbis. No one can really accept such a theory. The 
most tenable explanation, it seems to me, is that we have here a 
late, perhaps the very latest, portion of the Old Testament canon. 
The book was written, not in the palmy days of King Solomon, 
but at a time when foreign supremacy had become a yoke upon the 
Jewish people. However, he has little to say about political op- 
pression. The author’s chief burden is the problem of life, even 
as it was for the author of Job and certain of the Psalms. There 
is this difference, and it is well to note it: while Job deals only with ° 
a part of life, with one problem concerning it, Ecclesiastes deals 
with the whole of it. 

The plan of the book needs no lengthy exposition. Like many 
of the psalmists, the writer puts his own conclusion at the begin- 
ning of the book, not at the end. Then he takes up the investi- 
gations he has made, one by one. He tells us what he did. He 
shows us toward what goal he directed all his energies, what suc- 
cesses he had, what failures. After that come his observations 
and conclusions. 

His first investigation, for example, is wisdom. He learns — 
all he can. He studies nature, and history, and life as he sees it 
before his own eyes. He looks for light upon the problems that 
vex his mind. He hopes to harmonize and reconcile the contra- 
dictions of life. He admits that this was quite an undertaking, 
and in the end nothing but a “sorry task.” The tangled skeins 
of life remain tangled. The riddles of the last generation are the 
riddles for this generation. “That which is crooked cannot be 
made straight.” 

What was the end of his search for wisdom? Here is his 
own answer from one of the modern translations: ““The more you 
know, the more you suffer; the more you understand, the more 
you ache.” Here is the finding of a‘man who burned the mid- 
night oil. 

From wisdom Koheleth turns to pleasure, and from pleasure 
to wealth, and from wealth to justice, and from justice to practical 
everyday living, and from practical everyday living to religion. 
He examines them all. He tries to live by them. He ransacks 
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the world to study them, to find their highest good, but at the end 
of each investigation he is where he started from. He is worse 
for his experience. 

Now his life is almost gone, frittered away, with nothing but 
circles in back of him. God is above him and the night in front 
of him, All is vanity. Life may be like that when we cannot 
touch the hem of the garment wherewith the Almighty hath clothed 
Himself. 

To what general conclusions does Koheleth come in his life- 
long search? Let me mention but a few. 

First, we all have to live out our days under the law of re- 
curring sequences. In one sense the will of man is free. In 
another sense we have to conform continually to the law of order 
and sequence. All things are fixed, settled, ordered, timed, and 
dated. They are fixed and settled in the form of a circle. “The 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be.” One generation 
cometh and goeth, and then another cometh and goeth. In one 
sense human action is worthless because, do what we will, we are 
enmeshed by the law of recurring sequence. “What profit,” there- 
fore, “hath he that worketh in that wherein he laboreth?” A 
man’s toil may, or may not be, in vain. But of this we are sure, 
“To everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose 
under the heavens.” 

Second, Koheleth is convinced of the worthlessness of human 
life. He has tried to live up to life, to make something out of it, 
but here he is, baffled and disillusioned. “Vanity of vanity; all is 
vanity.” We cannot accuse him of having low ambitions, or 
setting out in life without hope. Looking back he sees that hope 
has eluded his grasp, not once, but often. After all this vain 
search and these repeated frustrations he begins to wonder whether 
human life is really worth any more than the life of the beasts. 
“As the one dieth, so dieth the other; they have all one breath, so 
that a man hath no pre-eminence over a beast. All go unto one 
place: all are of the dust, and all turn to the dust again.’”’ If that 
is true, then all this fussing and fretting and learning and good 
behavior is only that much trash or wind, and our hopes nothing 
but fairy tales. 
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The age in which Koheleth lived had much to do with this. 
The Hebrews believed that they were the object of God’s special 
favor, and that the whole world was to flow up to Jerusalem, just 
as the Jordan flowed down into the Dead Sea. ' All that was shat- 
tered now. The prophets were gone. Israel had become an op- 
pressed people. There seemed to.be no favor in sight anywhere. 
It was nighttime in Jewish history. Do not be too severe with 
Koheleth. He is sitting upon the ruins of his forefathers’ dreams. 
Life may be like that, a wondering whether a man’s life is worth 
more than that of a sheep. 

Third, it is useless to be unduly ambitious, but it is best never 
to lose one’s courage. If life is only a game of chasing after 
wind, it is best to chase the wind. What we accomplish must be 
left to another, perhaps even to a fool. What we build, another 
will destroy; what we sow, another will harvest. If this is what 
life is, then keep on building and sowing and loving. This is what 
Koheleth did and he has no regrets. He was cast down, and dis- 
appointed, but he never gave up. He had the courage to live on, 
to build on the old ruins, to stand up to life even though he knew 
that he would be smitten down. Jeremiah curses the day wherein 
he was born; not so with Koheleth. He keeps up his courage. He 
still hopes to solve the riddles of life. He teaches the people knowl- 
edge, and gives them good advice. Life being what it is, you 
cannot run away from it. You must face it with gallantry. 

Fourth, life being what it is, the best thing to do is to utilize 
the present. Man’s chief satisfaction is to eat and drink, and to 
enjoy himself. This after all is what God wants us to do. It is 
God’s gift to us. “Behold that which I have seen: it is good and 
comely for one to eat and to drink, and to enjoy the good of all 
his labor that he taketh under the sun all the days of his life, which 
God giveth him: for it is his portion.” 

In the everyday proverb, “Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow 
we die,” we have the thought of bodily gratifications, and even of 
sensual excesses. That, however, is not the meaning in Ec- 
clesiastes. It refers rather to the simpler forms of living, void of 
anxiety about the morrow, caring nothing about hoarding up 
riches or solving all the problems of the universe. Jeremiah, in 
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denouncing King Jehoiakim for building himself a magnificent 
palace at the cost of oppressing his people, points him to the life of 
his godly father Josiah: “Did not thy father eat and drink, and 
do judgment and justice, and then it was well with him?” It is 
in this sense that we must interpret these words in Ecclesiastes. 
The happiest man is not the man who makes the acquisition of 
knowledge or of pleasure or of riches the great end of his being, 
but the man who embraces virtue, who enjoys his work, who 
delights in the simple, ordinary, everyday blessings of life. This 
is the chief good for man. 

This, then, is Ecclesiastes—a re-examination of life and 
theology. Here we have experience versus orthodoxy, the full 
cup of the law and the prophets versus the empty cup of a man 
who has lived long enough and has seen enough to conclude that 
“all is vanity.” 

I want to bring this study to a close by thinking of two pil- 
grims. The one pilgrim is the writer of Ecclesiastes. His feet 
are sore. The path he climbs becomes stained with blood. He 
bears a heavy burden and sways under the weight of it. But his 
steps are upward, his face forward, his eyes fixed on the road 
ahead. The whole journey has been beset by many difficulties, 
by a score of disappointments and frustrations. But he keeps 
on climbing, carrying his burden to the Everlasting Hills. 

The other pilgrim I see is John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Here is the narrative: “Up this way, therefore, did burdened. 
Christian run, but not without great difficulty, because of the load 
on his back. He ran thus till he came at a place somewhat 
ascending, and upon that place stood a Cross, and a little below, 
in the bottom, a sepulchre. So I saw in my dream, that just as 
Christian came up with the Cross, his burden loosed from off his 
shoulder, and fell from off his back, and began to tumble, and so 
continued to do, till it came to the mouth of the sepulchre, where 
it fell in, and [saw it no more. Then was Christian glad and light- 
some, and said, with a merry heart, ‘He hath given me rest by His 
sorrow and life by His death.’ ” 

Life may be like that. It is for us to choose how we shall 
climb the hills. 


THE ETHIC OF JESUS AND THE PRACTICE OF WAR 


DONALD R. HEIGES 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


T\HE whole problem of what it means to be a Christian is 

epitomized in the issue of war. This is recognized by sincere 
and intelligent disciples of Christ regardless of what solution they 
may offer to the problem. If somehow we can think our way 
through this one issue we shall have arrived at a point of view 
from which other issues of perhaps lesser import can be faced. 
If, on the other hand, the problem of war throws us off balance, 
and our ethical convictions into confusion, then we certainly have 
not gone to the root of the matter as to what it means ethically 
to be a Christian in our contemporaneous world. 

In this article an attempt is made to outline an approach to 
the problem through an examination of the life and teaching of 
Jesus and a consideration of its relevance to the situation which 
confronts us today. The material presented is characterized 
neither by originality nor by finality. It represents a tentative 
statement of a point of view which has come to a focus after 
considerable reading and reflection on the subject. The writer’s 

,dudebtedness to certain books and articles will be obvious to anyone 
‘'who is at all acquainted with the literature. 

It must be admitted at the outset that Jesus never made an 
explicit statement concerning the participation of His disciples in 
war. The issue of military conflict is, of course, only one of many 
concrete problems on which Jesus gives no specific instruction. 
His silence on the question of slavery caused no little embarrass- 
ment within the ranks of the abolitionists in former days. 

Consequently, the attitude of Jesus toward war must be 
deduced from His life and teaching as a whole. This means that 
no evidence should be left unexamined which may throw light on 
the problem. After a few general observations, this evidence will 


be presented under two heads: (a) the passages which seem to ~ 
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give support to war, and (b) those which seem to be incompatible 
with war. The conclusion which emerges will then be examined, 
and finally the question, ‘“What should a Christian do today?” 
will be raised. 


Because of limitations of space it will be necessary to set 
down certain generalizations about the teaching of Jesus in rather 
dogmatic form. Without this background, however, what follows 
may not be understood. 

1. The Kingdom of God is central in Jesus’ view of life. The 
Kingdom or the Rule of God was not a new idea with Jesus but 
represented a belief of long standing in the life and literature of 
the Jewish people. The Kingdom of God did not begin with the 
coming of Jesus, nor was it to appear in the future as a totally 
new order either within history or beyond history. On the con- 
trary, the Kingdom of God is eternal with God Himself as 
Creator and Ruler. The Kingdom never began and will never end. 
It involves the very moral structure of the universe, and no part 
of God’s creation lies beyond its boundaries. The Kingdom is 
always, but especially in Jesus, “at hand,” offering to men new 
life or threatening them with destruction if they refuse to “receive” 
it. Men are confronted by God with an absolute command to 
“seek first the Kingdom.” That is to say, neither self nor family 
nor state can usurp the place of God: He is the ultimate object 
of devotion and the ultimate authority. 

2. Jesus had in mind a relatively short period of time before 
the Kingdom was to come “with power.” To what extent He was 
influenced by current apocalyptic conceptions we cannot exactly 
tell, but there is no doubt that the frame of His teaching was 
eschatological. We may not be sure how He expected the King- 
dom to come “with power,” but we know that He expected it to 
occur in the not-too-distant future, possibly within His life time. 
In other words, He had a “‘fore-shortened” view of history. This 
does not mean that His was an “interim ethic’ in the original sense 
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of that term. But His fore-shortened view of history did tend to 
invest His teaching with an absolute quality, with the breath of 
eternity, which it may have lacked if He had had in mind an almost 
indefinite historical development. 

3. The law of the Kingdom of God is the law of love. “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. . . . Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself” (Mt. 22:37-40). This double command is really of 
one piece: the second without the first has no ground, no authority, 
no compulsion, while the first without the second is devoid of 
content in terms of man’s social existence. The love demanded 
has nothing to do with sentimentality. God Himself requires of 
us complete obedience in our relation to Him, which means, in our 
relation to each other, complete community. It ought to be noted 
that the command is not to love our neighbor more than ourselves 
or to the exclusion of our interests. In this respect the concept 
of “mutuality” seems to express rather closely the meaning of the 
command. ‘Here, at last, we have a conception of love which is 
neither altruism nor egoism. Both of these tend to suppress one 
pole of an equal relation, and to reduce it to the remaining one. 
Altruism sacrifices the self; egoism annexes the et Both do 
violence to the relation, which is essential to love.” 

4. Jesus interpreted the meaning of the law of love in a 
definite historical context with full recognition of the factors in 
the situation. It is true that Jesus did not relate His ethical teach- 
ing to the functions of government. Since the time was soon at 
hand when earthly kingdoms were to be superseded by the Age 
to Come, the only sensible attitude was not to bother too much 
about the state. Then, too, He was not addressing His teaching 
to those who were in positions of political importance and leader- 
ship. His disciples did not have to face the disturbing necessity 
of applying the ethic of the Kingdom to the conduct of govern- 
ment. But, His instructions for the disciple’s everyday life were 
addressed to real people in a tragically real situation. Therefore 
His sayings must not be interpreted in an historical vacuum. The 


1. Gregory Vlastos, “What Is Love?” in Christendom, Autumn, 1935, p. 127. 
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fact must not be forgotten that the Palestinian Jews were a subject 
people in the grip of the efficient and well-nigh invincible Roman 
Empire, against which the Jews were restive to the point, at times, 
of overt violence. 

5. Jesus intended His ethical teaching to be practiced in the 
here and now. In other words, He was not merely describing the 
pattern of human relationships in the glorious Age to Come. He 
was not legislating for a Utopia but had in mind the actual world 
of sin and evil in which men are now living. When the Kingdom 
comes “with power” there will be no evil or sin (cf. Mt. 5:48), 
but the ethical teaching of Jesus constantly presupposes the exist- 
ence of sin and evil. Sorrow, hunger, persecution, adversaries, 
violence, and poverty have no place in a perfect order. Yet they 
are inextricably bound up with almost everything Jesus has to say 
about the conduct of His disciples. “If you must not begin to 
love your enemies until there are none, Christ’s command is ren- 
dered meaningless.’” 

6. Jesus’ teaching is motivated by an appeal to the individual 
to come to terms with God rather than by a pragmatic considera- 
tion of its social effectiveness. The compulsion of love for neigh- 
bor is not so much to win the neighbor’s love in return as it is 
to reflect the love of God and to fulfill our obligations to Him. 
“Love your enemies .. . that ye may be sons of the Most High’’ 
(Lk. 6:35). “Rejoice not that spirits are subject to you, but 
rejoice that your names are written in heaven” (Lk. 10:20). 
Jesus did not hold up the utilitarian hope that the practice of His 
ethic would necessarily “work” in the sense of solving straight- 
way the complex and intricate tangles of human existence. On 
the contrary, He seemed to expect that the adoption of His “way” 
would bring conflict and division, rather than unity and peace, 
into the relations of men. “Think not that I came to send peace 
on the earth; I came not to send peace but a sword” (Mt. 10:34). 
“IT came to cast fire upon the earth; and what do I desire, if it 
is already kindled” (Lk. 12:29)? 


2 J. S. Whale, quoted by B. H. C, MacGregor, The New Testament Basis of Pacifism, 
p. 92. 
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Il 


We shall now turn to an examination of the sayings and 
incidents in the records of the life of Jesus which seem to give 
support to war. 

1. Allusions to war in the parobolic teaching (cf. Mt. 22:7; 
Lk. 14:31-33; Lk. 19:27). New Testament scholarship has long 
since recognized that Jesus’ use of illustrative material to drive 
home a point in the parables does not mean that He places His 
stamp of approval upon the illustrative material itself. To clarify 
the point He wished to make, Jesus had to use vivid word pictures 
which would be familiar to His audience. If the opposite were 
true, namely, that Jesus approved the ethical implications of the 
illustrative material, He would be in the position of contradicting 
His indisputable teaching at many places. 

2. Apocalyptic prophecies of. wars to come (cf. Mk. 13:2-8; 
Mt. 24:2-8; Lk. 21:6-11). The authenticity of the apocalyptic 
passages is a moot question, but even if we do assume that they 
are the words of Jesus Himself, it is perfectly obvious that 
prophecy is not the same thing as approval. The prediction of 
the fall of Jerusalem cannot possibly be interpreted to mean that 
Jesus was commanding His disciples to take part in the destruc- 
tion. A doctor, after taking into account all the factors in the 
case, may predict the death of a patient, but no one is fool enough 
to interpret that prediction in terms of approval! 

3. “Think not that I came to send peace on the earth: I came 
not to send peace, but a sword’ (Mt. 10:34; cf. Lk. 14:25, 26; 
12:49-53). The reference here is not to war but to the probable 
consequences of only a part of a group, e.g. a family, accepting 
the way of Jesus. Instead of ‘“‘sword” Luke has “division,” which 
brings out more clearly the meaning of the passage. The context 
refers definitely to divisions within the family, not between na- 
tions. These words reiterate the point which Jesus makes else- 
where, namely, that discipleship will probably mean persecution. 
To take His way is to take up a cross. ee 
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4. “But now, he that hath a purse, let him take it, and like- 
wise a wallet, and he that hath none, let him sell his cloak, and 
buy a sword. For I say unto you, that this which is written must 
be fulfilled in me. And he was reckoned with the transgressors: 
for that which concerneth me hath fulfilments. And they said, 
Lord, behold, here are two swords. And he said unto them, It 
is enough” (Lk. 22:36-38). Some scholars question the authen- 
ticity of this whole section. But let us take it as it stands. 
Against the literal interpretation of this command to buy swords 
there are at least two formidable objections. In the first place, 
it is absolutely absurd to think that Jesus expected to resist the 
well armed and trained Roman soldiers with two swords in the 
hands of awkward fishermen. Furthermore, when Peter did 
attempt to use the sword at the arrest in the garden Jesus rebuked 
him soundly (Mt. 26:52), thus contradicting point-blank His 
injunction here, if taken literally. The fact that the phrase “it 
is enough” is just as capable of the translation “enough of this” 
gives support to the conclusion that Jesus was here speaking 
metaphorically, and the disciples, with discouraging stupidity, 
took Him literally. In effect Jesus must have meant: The day 
of preaching and teaching is past. Trying times are ahead. Gird 
yourselves for the worst! ; 

5. “Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s’ (Mk. 12:17; cf. Mt. 22:21; 
Lk. 20:25). Does this mean that part of our obligation to the 
state (Caesar) is military service? Jesus does not explicitly say 
so, but is it implied in the passage? Volumes have been written 
about this question and about the nature of the church and the 
state in their respective claims upon the Christian. Two con- 
siderations remove this saying from the category of indisputable 
evidence in favor of war. For one thing, Jesus was not laying 
down a principle but was dealing with an immediate situation 
which was loaded with dynamite. In the second place, even if 
the saying is taken more seriously than the circumstances seem 
to allow, the emphasis distinctly falls on the second half of the 
statement which insists upon the fulfillment of obligations to God 
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which take in the whole of life. The tremendously important 
problems of the relation between church and state, considered 
either practically or theologically, were later developments which 
not infrequently are read back into this rather irrelevant incident. 

6. “My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were 
of this world then would my servants fight (Jn. 18:35 f.). Since 
this saying comes from the Fourth Gospel it is extremely ques- 
tionable whether it should be brought into the present inquiry. 
But taken as it stands, the primary emphasis is obviously upon 
the incompatibility of the methods of violence with the nature of 
the Kingdom of God. Incidentally, if this saying could be relied 
upon as representing the actual words of Jesus, it would cast 
some striking light upon the injunction to buy swords discussed 
above! The question as to whether Jesus does not here approve 
of war as a method of advancing a purely “worldly” Kingdom 
is really beside the point. The problem which Jater developed as_ 
to the decisions required of a Christian who must negotiate his 
existence in a political kingdom cannot be read back into this 
passage. 

7. Jesus’ commendation of the centurion (cf. Mt. 8:5-10; 
Lk. 7:1-10). It is sometimes argued that, in commending the 
centurion, Jesus voiced his approval of military service. But the 
incident does not justify such an interpretation. Jesus com- 
mended the faith of the centurion, not his profession. As Cadoux 
points out, “apart from the brevity of the narrative, the fact 
that Jesus was addressing, not an applicant for discipleship, but 
a gentile stranger who was asking a favor, forbids us to draw, 
either from his speech or from his silence, any direct inferences 
on the question.’* ‘To this should be added two statements from 
MacGregor. ‘“The Roman soldier in Palestine corresponded rather 
to a police force; and Jesus could not have publicly condemned 
such service, even had he desired to do so, without coming into 
premature conflict with Rome.” “It should surely be obvious 
that one may gladly recognize splendid qualities in individual 


3. C. J. Cadoux, The Early Church and the World, p. 54. 
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soldiers, as in all other professions, without thereby committing 
oneself to approval of their calling.’” 

8. Jesus’ cleansing of the temple (cf. Mt. 21:12, 13; Mk. 
11:15-17; Lk. 19:45, 46; Jn. 2:13-17). In spite of the fact that 
this incident cannot possibly have anything to do with war, such 
a vast amount of discussion has revolved around it that the story 
cannot be ignored in any investigation of the subject. The most 
that can be said about the incident as it bears upon war is that 
Jesus apparently used force that was more than “spiritual.” But 
no one was injured, let alone killed. It is evident that the success 
(for the moment) of the “cleansing”? must have been due more 
to the sheer audacity of the act than to any possible physical 
compulsion upon the people. Had Jesus used as much “violence” 
as is sometimes claimed, the temple guards, if not the Roman 
soldiers themselves, would soon have intervened. But we hear 
nothing of them! 


III 


Before we attempt to draw together any conclusions about 
the evidence so far presented on one side of the case, let us 
proceed to examine those sayings and incidents which seem to be 
incompatible with war. 

1. The law of love (cf. Mt. 22:37-40; Lk. 10:27). All the 
evidence against war in the ethical teaching of Jesus is epitomized 
in the law of love as He interpreted and illustrated its meaning. 
The additional-evidence is really an elaboration of this funda- 
mental and all-inclusive principle which, in so far as it involves 
human relationships, is also summarized in the saying: “All things 
therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
even so do ye also unto them; for this is the law and the prophets” 
(Mt. 7:12.) That Jesus in this statement was setting forth in 
another way the command to love one’s neighbor is evident from 
the fact that in both cases He declares the teaching to constitute 
the essence of the law and the prophets. Inasmuch as war dis- 


4 MacGregor, op. cit., pp. 21, 22. 
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rupts the fellowship implied in the exercise of the law of love, 
war stands condemned. 

This incompatibility is heightened, however, when Jesus car- 
ries the force of the law to include love for enemies. “Ye have 
heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate 
thine enemy: but I say unto you; Love your enemies, and pray 
for them that persecute you; that ye may be sons of your Father 
Who is in heaven: for He maketh His sunto rise on the evil and 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust” (Mt. 5:43- 
45; cf. Lk. 6:27 f.). The primary reference is doubtless to one’s 
personal enemies. But it is absurd to believe that Jesus’ hearers 
did not immediately think of their national enemies as they listened 
to these unparalleled words. Their Roman oppressors were cer- 
tainly far more painful “thorns in their side” than their relatively 
petty enemies who lived down the road or across the valley. We 
may distinguish between the personal and political reference of 
Jesus’ sayings, but to impute that distinction to an audience of 
Palestinian Jews of the first century is impossible. In this con- 
nection Jesus’ teaching that forgiveness of those who sin against 
us should be unlimited (Mt. 18:21, 22) must also be kept in mind 
as a further commentary on the meaning of the law of love. 

2. The value of persons in the sight of God. Human beings 
are of incomparable worth, not merely in their own right, but by 
reference to the love of God for all men regardless of race and 
clan. This is implied in Jesus’ conception of God as Father (cf. 
Mt. 5:45; Lk. 11:11 f.), but is also brought out in other ways. 
“Tt is not the will of your Father in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish” (Mt. 18:14). “There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth” 
(Lk. 15:10). The parables of the Lost Sheep (Mt. 18:12 f.) 
and the Prodigal Son (Lk. 15) show this emphasis upon the 
individual. This aspect of Jesus’ teaching has, of course, no 
explicit reference to war. It must be remembered, too, that Jesus 
did not see the value of persons to consist merely in their continued 
physical existence. Nevertheless, the mass slaughter of modern 
war, the ruthless depersonalization necessitated by the war method, 
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and the treatment of men as “‘cannon-fodder”’ seem not to be con- 
sistent with Jesus’ concern for human beings as the children of 
God the Father! 

3. The teaching concerning non-resistance to evil. ““Ye have 
heard that it was said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: 
but I say unto you, Resist not him that is evil: but whosoever 
smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And 
if any man would go to law with thee, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee 
to go one mile, go with him two. Give to him that asketh of thee, 
and him who would borrow of thee turn not away” (Mt. 5:38-43; 
cf. Lk. 6:27 £.). In regard to this crucial and controversial point, 
several observations are in order. 

a. Non-resistance is set over against the lex talionis, which 
must be interpreted, not primarily as an expression of vengeance 
or retaliation, but as an attempt to guarantee justice and, as such, 
represents a relatively high achievement as contrasted to the prac- 
tice of unlimited revenge (as for instance, a life for a tooth). 
Jesus is therefore insisting upon something more than the rough 
justice of the lex talioms. 

b. Consequently, the attempt to interpret non-resistance 
merely as “non-resentment” or as “non-retaliation” is inadequate. 
“Resentment,” writes Temple, “is absolutely condemned, but not, 
in all possible circumstances, resistance.’* Scott maintains that 
“what he forbade was retaliation.’”* Certainly Jesus condemned 
both resentment and retaliation, but that does not exhaust the 
meaning of these “hard sayings.” 

c. Neither is there any foundation for the identification of 
non-resistance with non-violence. This interpretation probably 
has less justification than those just mentioned. Non-violent re- 
sistance is still resistance, and what Jesus condemns is not some 
particular method of resistance, but resistance itself. Non-violence 
may be preferable to violent defense, and sometimes equally ef- 
fective, but that has nothing to do with the saying in point. 


5 William Temple, Christianity in Thought and Practice, p. 83. 
6 E.F. Scott, The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, p. 72. 
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d. The demand is for personal non-resistance to evil and 
cannot have been meant by Jesus to apply to the official policy of 
a state. Nevertheless, when it comes to the reference of the non- 
resistant attitude, no distinction can be drawn between the purely 
“private” and the “political” implications. Jesus’ hearers would 
inevitably think of the compulsions imposed by their Roman 
masters. In fact, this interpretation is supported by what seems 
to be the meaning of the saying, “and whosoever shall compel 
thee to go one mile, go with him two.” The phraseology used 
resembles the technical description of compulsory state labor." 

e. The demand is personal in the sense that resistance is to 
be avoided when the insult or injury involves the individual him- 
self: “whosoever smiteth thee,’ “if any man should go to the law 
with thee,’ “give to him who asketh of thee.” As Temple says, 
“the injuries or grievance specified as such concern only the 
person whose conduct is in question, not any third party. In face 
of this it is illegitimate to argue that the command not to resist 
evil, or the evil man, is rightly interpreted as a command to stand 
by in idleness while he maltreats another.”* Whether the recog- 
nition of this limited reference of the injunction would justify 
participation in a war to protect a smaller country or to protect 
loved ones must be decided in view of a larger context. 

f. Jesus’ own example must be studied for further light on 
these sayings. As a later disciple writes, ‘When he was reviled, 
reviled not again; when he suffered threatened not” (I Peter 2:21 
f.). The whole drama of the passion is a convincing illustration 
of what Jesus meant by non-resistance. But Jesus did not hesitate 
to use the strongest words in castigating evil men who outraged 
other persons (cf. Mt. 23 and: Lk. 11). And the only time he 
used physical force of any sort (of which we have record), 
namely, in the temple cleansing, it was not in personal defense. 
Paul was entirely in line with Jesus’ words and life when he wrote: 
““Avenge not yourselves, beloved, but give place unto wrath; for 
it is written, Vengeance is mine; I will recompense, saith the 


7 MacGregor, op. cit., p. 62. 
8 Temple, op. cit., p. 82. 
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‘ Lord. But if thine-enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him to drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his 
head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good” 
(Rom. 12:19 f.). 

4. The commendation of virtues incompatible with war. In 
contrast to those marks of character usually associated with “sub- 
duing the earth,” such as aggressiveness, self-sufficiency, ruthless- 
ness, physical power, and strength, Jesus threw the emphasis 
upon quite different virtues. “Go your ways: behold, I send 
you forth as lambs in the midst of wolves” (Lk. 10:3). “Be ye 
therefore as wise as serpents but as harmless (simple) as doves” 
(Mt. 10:16). Although the material cited under the foregoing 
three headings already documents this observation, perhaps the 
most pointed evidence is in the so-called Beatitudes. No greater 
contrast can well be imagined than that between those who are 
meek, the merciful, the persecuted who suffer all manner of abuse 
without reprisal and those who go to war. Indeed it is this spirit 
of the Beatitudes which characterizes the peace-makers who are 
blessed by being called “sons of God!” 

5. The prombition, not merely of the act of killing, but of 
the spirit which leads to killing. To quote the sixth command- 
ment with a purely literalistic interpretation as sufficient proof 
that Jesus condemned war in approving the commandment, as 
He does in His conversation with the rich young man (Mt. 19:16- 
22), carries weight in itself. But when Jesus pushes behind the 
act of killing to the spirit of anger and hate which consciously or 
unconsciously wills destruction and condemns even that, the issue 
cannot be avoided (Mt. 5:21 f.). There is, of course, the mat- 
ter of so-called righteous anger or indignation of which Jesus 
Himself seems to give us an example (Mk. 3:5). But what about 
the wild, irrational surges of lust to kill which war creates and 
thrives on? Those who argue that it is possible to participate 
effectively in war’s deliberate slaughter without the characteristic 
emotional concomitants are pathetically sentimental. 

6. The command to put up the sword. “Put up again thy 
sword into its place; for all they that take up the sword shall 
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perish with the sword” (Mt. 26:52). According to a study made 
by Cadoux, this is one of the most frequently quoted sayings in 
the early church in connection with the question of military serv- 
ice, as, for example, Tertullian: ““How shall he (the Christian) 
wage war, nay, how shall he even be a soldier in peace-time, with- 
out the sword which the Lord has taken away? For the Lord 
in disarming Peter, ungirded every soldier.” It must be ad- 
mitted that the relation to war is only indirect. since Peter was 
not acting in the capacity of soldier, or as a part of the war system, 
but as a private individual defending a friend. But it must 
also be noted that Peter’s use of the sword was defensive. It 
cannot be argued from the passage that only aggressive war is 
condemned ! 

7. The example of Jesus Himself. Reference has already 
been made to the way Jesus illustrated some specific point under 
consideration. The real question, however, has to do with Jesus’ 
attitude toward the political situation in view of His own mission. 
Since Jesus regarded Himself as in some way fulfilling the rdle 
of Messiah, He had to come to terms with the popular conceptions 
of that role, among which was the rather prevalent expectation 
of the Messianic war as a prelude to the New Age. The story of the 
temptation (Mt. 4:1-11) may reflect a struggle which Jesus went 
through in rejecting the exclusively nationalistic view of the 
Reign of God, and with it the role of Messiah as the invincible 
leader of a political revolution and as the eventual occupant of a 
throne established by force of arms. But regardless of how Jesus 
conceived His own role in relation to the coming Kingdom, it is 
clear that He did reject the method of violent revolution advocated 
by the Zealots as a step in the direction of the divine theocracy 
through achievement of Jewish autonomy. This rejection was 
doubtless a keen disappointment to many who were attracted to 
Him, possibly including some of the inner circle of the twelve. 
The defection of Judas may have been rooted in disillusionment 
of this nature. “He took upon himself the consequences of the 
decision which, in opposition to the national ideal, he arrived at. 


9 Quoted by Cadoux, op. cit., p. 429. 
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He endured, He suffered, He went to His death. And in spite of 
the Jews He became the Messiah triumphant. Without strife of 
arms, though He, too, was a fighter, the Galilean had conquered.” 


IV 


The cumulative effect of this brief examination of the evi- 
dence, both pro and con, seems to support the conclusion that the 
life and teaching of Jesus do not countenance war. In coming to 
this conclusion, however, it must not be forgotten that Jesus made 
no clear-cut statement about war, and that the evidence has all 
been of an implicative sort. 

But, granted that war is incompatible with the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus, the crucial necessity of trying to account for this 
incompatibility still remains. The answer which is given to this 
further problem is just as important as the consideration of the 
evidence per se. Let us put the question in this form: Why did 
Jesus have only counsels of apparent submission and acquiescence 
to offer to those who were chafing under the heel of Rome as they 
longed for the New Age to dawn? The proposed answers to this 
question may be described as follows: 

1. The lustorical situation accounts for the pacifism of Jesus. 
Knowing the checkered history of past attempts to achieve or to 
maintain a Jewish theocracy by military force, and fully aware 
of the relative powerlessness of the Jewish people as contrasted 
with the armed might of imperial Rome, Jesus saw clearly the 
utter futility of violent attempts to throw off the yoke of the 
oppressor and set up an autonomous Jewish state. He doubtless 
felt deeply the tragedy which had befallen His nation, and would 
have had it otherwise, but He resolutely rejected the way out by 
political revolution. Nothing would have been gained in the end, 
and the suffering entailed would have far exceeded the tragedy of 
the status quo. The last state would have been worse than the 
first. Consequently, the only really practicable and sensible policy 
was to make the best of a bad situation and trust that God in His 


10 Windisch, quoted by C. J. Heering, The Fall of Christianity, p. 23. 
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own time and in His own way would remember “His people 
Israel.” 

So runs the argument. Professor Grant reflects this position 
in some of his statements. “If Jesus taught, as I think he did, a 
doctrine of complete and unqualified pacifism, we can certainly 
understand it.”* “It is certainly true that under the circumstances 
in first century Palestine no other course lay open to any person 
but a wild fanatic. And Jesus flatly rejected the Zealot program— 
He who by the irony of human fate was to be crucified as an insur- 
rectionist. But does it follow that pacifism is the only true ex- 
pression of the spirit of Christ? Under other circumstances, in 
a free nation, responsible for the maintenance of law and order and 
for the establishment of peace, the situation has been completely 
changed.” 

There is much truth in this analysis, provided that it is not 
carried to the point of affirming that if Jesus, on the other hand, - 
had been convinced of the probable success of a political revolt, the 
historical circumstances being more propitious, He would have 
supported such an adventure, and so the whole tenor of His teach- 
ing would have been altered accordingly. Nothing but a complete 
misreading of the character and mind of Jesus would permit such 
a monstrous judgment. The historical situation was doubtless a 
factor in determining the form, and perhaps in some manner the 
content, of Jesus’ teaching. As has been pointed out, He did not 
carry out His mission in an historical vacuum. But to claim that 
different historical circumstances would have changed what has 
been discovered to be, not a secondary element, but a fundamental 
trend and quality of Jesus’ teaching is to deny the evidence of 
the facts. 

2. Jesus view of the imminent coming of the Kingdom “with 
power’ accounts for His pacifism. Waiving the question of just 
how Jesus expected the Kingdom to come “with power,” it is 
generally agreed that He expected it to come soon, i.e. within His 
generation. Therefore it was inevitable that Jesus should be indif- 


11 F.C. Grant, The Gospel of the Kingdom, p. 141. 
12 Ibid., p. xvi. 
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ferent, not only to thecurrent revolutionary temper against Rome, 
but also to the problem of the state per se. Since God Himself 
was soon to set up His own Kingdom, it mattered little who was 
in power in Palestine, for such principalities were to disappear in 
the New Age. With such a fore-shortened view of history it was 
natural that Jesus should teach patience, meekness, non-resistance, 
not only as a prudential policy, but pre-eminently as a means of 
preparation for the coming Age, since only the “pure in heart” 
would “see God.” 

This view may lead to several different deductions. (a) 
Jesus’ teaching must be seen as an “interimethic,” valid only on 
the basis of His expectation of the end of the age, and no longer 
valid since His expectation proved to be an illusion. (b) Although > 
Jesus’ view was too naive and optimistic, His disciples are still 
under obligation to live out His ethic “just as if” the Kingdom 
were already here and take the consequences. (c) Since the King- 
dom did not come and Christians have had to adjust themselves 
to the actualities of historical development, a certain compromise 
is necessary wth Jesus’ “absolute” ethic, but the ethic is still valid 
as an “ultimate” norm or standard grounded in the nature and 
will of God. 

In relation to this view it must be conceded that Jesus did 
expect an early fulfillment of God’s Reign, and that His expecta- 
tion did affect His ethical teaching. Nevertheless, this recognition 
does not justify the conclusion that His fore-shortened view of 
history determined the essential nature of His life and teaching, 
and thus solely accounts for His pacifism. ; 

3. Jesus’ trust in “non-violence” as a practical “technique” 
for achieving His ends accounts for His pacifism. Jesus was no 
idealistic dreamer; He was a political and social realist who saw 
through the ineffectiveness of violent methods in bringing about 
desired reforms in human relationships. His was a long-range 
view. Violence in the end defeats itself, even though it may seem 
temporarily to succeed, because means always determine ends. In 
its place Jesus substituted the non-violent method of righting 
wrongs, resisting evil, and transforming human life. Consistently 
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and persistently practiced, this technique and this technique alone 
will “bring in the Kingdom.” Jesus’ ethic is therefore thoroughly 
practicable, and is as relevant today as ever to life situations. 
Probably the two clearest and most comprehensive statements of 
this position are to be found in Richard Gregg’s The Power of 
Non-violence and A. J. Muste’s Non-violence in an Aggressive 
W orld. lg 

This is an attractive answer, but the only trouble is that it 
does not represent the mind of Jesus. “The way of non-violence” 
is without a doubt a defensible philosophy, and its practicality has 
been to some extent demonstrated as Gregg’s examples show. 
Nevertheless, this answer to our question is an especially subtle 
modernization of the ethic of Jesus by reading into that ethic an 
emphasis or interpretation which is not really there. As already 
pointed out above, the motive back of Jesus’ teaching was not 
social effectiveness but the vertical reference to God. He did not 
say that His disciples should turn the other cheek or go the second 
mile because such a method would convert the aggressor or bring 
in the Kingdom! 

4. Jesus’ conception of the nature of God and of His King- 
dom accounts for His pacifism. This theory has already been 
implied or partly stated at several points. Jesus begins and ends 
with God, not with man or contingent human factors. Conduct 
is to be determined always in line with God’s will. “Thy will be 
done” (Mt. 6:10). “Thy will, not mine, be done” (Mt. 26:39). 
Human ethics is grounded in “his righteousness’ (Mt. 6:33). 
The teaching on mercy, love for enemies, kindness to evil men, etc. 
is all derived from the pattern of God’s dealings with men. If and 
when the disciples actually carry out the words of Jesus, they shall 
be perfect even as their Father in heaven is perfect (Mt. 5:48). 

“The ethics of the Gospel find their sanction upon no lower 
level than the eternal purpose of God, which, so the Bible conceives 
it, reflects the very nature of God. To ‘enter’ and share God’s 
Kingdom, one must be like God, reflecting in daily practice the 
benevolence, the wisdom, the patience, the mercy and loving-~ 
kindness of the Eternal.” ; 


13 Ibid., p. 160. 
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In short, Jesus’ pacifism is the by-product of His insight into 
the nature and will of God. It was doubtless intensified and 
heightened by the historical situation and by His belief that the 
New Age was soon todawn. But these were contingent, not basic, 
factors in the formulation of His teaching and in the pattern of 
His life. The spirit Jesus commends to men both by His teaching 
and by His own character is incompatible with war, and that spirit 
is “of God.” 

This last position provides the most satisfactory answer to the 
question put at the beginning of this section as to how we may 
account for the pacifism of Jesus. There is some truth in each of 
the first three approaches, but any one of them taken by itself 
will not stand the test of all the facts. If we recognize that Jesus’ 
ethic grows directly out of His faith in and conception of God, 
and at the same time give due weight to the factors of historical 
circumstance, a fore-shortened view of history, and practical con- 
siderations, we shall come close to understanding why the teaching 
of Jesus cannot be reconciled with the practice of war. 

To know that the practice of war is incompatible with the 
life and teaching of Jesus does not automatically provide an 
answer to the inescapable question: What, then, should a Christian 
do today? Nothing quite so strikingly dramatized this fact as 
the action of the world conference of the Christian churches on 
“Church, Community, and State” at Oxford in 1937. On the one 
hand, there was almost complete agreement that war represents 
an unparalleled contradiction of the righteousness of God in 
Christ, and, on the other hand, there was marked disagreement 
as to what was the distinctly Christian position in relation to war 
in the world of today. 

“Wars, the occasions of war, and all situations which conceal 
the fact of conflict under the guise of outward peace, are marks of 
a world to which the Church is charged to proclaim the Gospel 
of redemption. War involves compulsory enmity, diabolical out- 
rage against human personality, and a wanton distortion of the 
truth. War is a particular demonstration of the power of sin in 
this world, and a defiance of the righteousness of God as revealed 
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in Jesus Christ and Him crucified. No justification of war must 
be allowed to conceal or minimize this fact.” 

The conference then recognized “three main positions, which 
are sincerely and conscientiously held by Christians”: (1) refusal 
to participate in any war; (2) participation in “just wars’— 
justified either ‘‘on the basis of international law” or waged “to 
vindicate . . . an essential Christian principle;” (3) participation 
in almost any war authorized by the state asa “divinely appointed” 
institution, although there may be some slight possibility for dis- 
sent from the demands of the state in very unusual circumstances. 

This confusion as to what the Christian’s duty is today, which 
is seen in the Oxford decisions and which characterizes the 
thinking of many Christians, can be understood in the light of two 
major considerations. 

In the first place, the ethic of Jesus, epitomized in the law of 
love and illustrated and interpreted in His life and teaching, is 
“absolute,” and so constitutes an “impossible possibility” for man 
who cannot escape (within history, at least) the limitations of 
either sin or of finitude. As the Oxford message pointed out, man 
is under an absolute obligation to do his relatively best, but that 
best will fall far short of the glory of God which we see in Christ. 

In the second place, the Christian today is faced with the 
necessity (as Jesus’ immediate disciples were not) of coming to 
terms with the institutions of organized society, and particularly 
with the state, as more or less permanent “orders” in the historical 
existence of man. We cannot, as primitive Christians could and 
did, leave the maintenance of law and the administration of 
justice to non-Christians. 

These two considerations confront the Christian of today 
with “the problem of compromise, the problem of creating and 
maintaining tentative harmonies of life in the world in terms of 
the possibilities of the human situation, while yet at the same 
time preserving the indictment upon all human life of . . . the 
law of love.”*’ Violence is implicit in the very nature of the state 


14. The Messages and Decisions of Oxford on Church, Community, and State, p. 82. 
15 Reinhold Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, p. 59. 
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of which the Christian is a part and in which he must discharge 
his responsibilities as a citizen. The fact of our social solidarity 
and the impossibility of extracting ourselves from the “bundle of 
life” precludes the attempt to apply directly the absolute ethic 
of Jesus to our contemporaneous life. 

On the other hand, the Christian cannot capitulate to every 
demand of the state just because the state makes the demand. 
This would be idolatry, the deification of the state, the denial of 
the absolute sovereignty of God. No human institution can take 
the place of God as the final arbiter in the decisions which a 
Christian is called upon to make. Therefore when a choice becomes 
necessary, we must “obey God rather than men” (Acts 5:29). 
And since, in the last analysis, no one can make a decision for 
the Christian without denying the basis of moral responsibility 
as resting in the individual conscience, the ultimate decision as to 
what should be done in the face of war rests squarely on the 
shoulders of the individual Christian as he stands in relation to 
God, to whom alone he is finally accountable. 

In view of the complexity of the situation in which man 
finds himself, and in view of the Christian’s personal responsibility 
for making his own decision, it is not surprising that equally 
sincere and intelligent disciples of Christ should differ when it 
comes to their involvement in war. Whether we refuse to partici- 
pate directly in any war or whether we feel the obligation to 
participate in certain wars, no Christian can afford to be dogmatic 
and selfrighteous about his own position. 

In a very real sense, every person who takes his commitment 
to Christ seriously is a potential conscientious objector. For the 
Christian is always finding his way through the maze of historical 
relativities in the light of the absolute demands of God and His 
Kingdom. A divine discontent with things as they are is the 
inevitable concomitant of a vital Christian faith. “Be ye not 
conformed to this world, but be ye transformed by the renewing 
of your mind, that ye may prove what is the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God” (Romans 12:2). 

The other side of the picture is that the Christian faith is 
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grounded in and comes to fruition in fellowship—fellowship be- 
tween men and God and fellowship between man and man. Despite 
the compromises with and violations of the law of love in our 
personal and social life, and especially in our relation to war, it is 
of the very essence of the Gospel that fellowship with God is still 
a reality through the forgiveness which comes to us in Christ. 
Likewise, despite the differences which arise between Christians 
in their understanding and application of the law of love to per- 
sonal and social life, and especially in their relation to war, it is 
of the very essence of the Gospel that fellowship between Chris- 
tians can and must be maintained through mutual forgiveness 
and respect in common loyalty to one Lord “in whom we are one.” 


THE CHURCH AND THE POST-WAR WORLD 


. 


DWIGHT F. PUTMAN 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


NHE best that a victory of arms can give us is another chance. 
Would that every man and woman and child fully believed that 
and took it seriously to heart. Almost everybody is trusting again, 
even as before, in a military victory to do the job. Of course many 
will declare that the securing of the peace to follow is exceed- 
ingly important, but it is traditional for people to wage their 
wars under the repeatedly exploded delusion that peace is won 
by fighting for it. Consequently, comparatively few of the mil- 
lions who are now going all-out for war are committed in spirit to 
go half-out for peace, either in planned, co-operative activity to help 
shape things for peace, or in the manner of their daily personal 
living for undergirding it. For let us never forget that in the 
selfish motives and purposes of individual men and women, oft- 
times expressed through the mass patterns of groups and nations, 
are to be found the makings of wars. And of course we are not 
seriously planning as individuals to invest ourselves in united 
co-operative effort to organize and shape the structure of the post- 
war world for peace. We hope and pray that it will be done, but, 
as for our part in it, well, that is not our job. Anyone can know 
that we, merely little people of society’s rank and file, have other 
interests and concerns about which we need to be anxiously busy 
if we are ever going to make secure our own private affairs and 
keep our life going on uninterrupted. Keeping life going on un- 
interrupted! O, the irony of it! Men live like that, and then 
wars come periodically—wars that might have been prevented if 
someone had put something into the peace, wars which blow to 
smithereens those interests and affairs which we are so wholly 
concerned about, those lives of ours and our children which we are 
normally so busy about in order that they may go on uninterrupted 
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to something. Then war comes. We live for war and curse the 
day it strikes and the years through which it murders our best. 
Something ought to be done about it. Is there anyone to place 
his all on the altar of peace as millions are now placing their all 
on the altar of war? 

The assumptions underlying this serious charge against us 
are not false. Their accuracy can be proved by popular attitudes 
which were continually bumped into, before the war, by those 
who were fussing around with this problem then, annoying folks 
with too frequent pleas for peace and too dire prophecies of the 
hell that is now with us. Oh, the lethargy, the indifference, even 
the resentment on the part of so many against any effort to arouse! 
This amazing lack of a hopeful concern is evidenced also in the 
present general war-time passion for personal interests, and in 
the little zeal that the average person manifests in becoming an 
intelligent and understanding citizen in order to assume a responsi- 
ble place in bringing to pass a peaceful world. Something must 
be done about it, else even with a victory of arms there will be no 
other chance. My thesis today is that the Christian church can, 
ought, and must play a heavy-part here. 


THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH 


It is not my purpose to discuss here the historic role of the 
church in respect to war and peace, nor the conception of the 
church in its relation to the social problem. One either believes 
that the church has a legitimate function on this front or one does 
not. Perhaps some minister is putting his church into the prosecu- 
tion of the war, that is, boosting it, creating a mind and a morale 
for it, supporting the various projects of community and national 
effort to keep the war machinery running. Certainly such a person 
can hold no half-baked theory that he and his church may thus 
engage in war action, and at the same time insist that it is not the 
historic and proper function of the church to enter the field of 
action for peace. Let him not throw up his pious hands in holy 
alarm whenever it comes to committing his church all-out to a 
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new world order by building morale, mobilizing the minds and 

energies of people, and sharing in planned efforts. 
~ By no stretch of the imagination, nor by any degree of wish- 
ful thinking, does anyone suppose that the church can ever again 
regulate war as it once did in the eleventh century under what 
was termed the “Truce of God.” In that heydey of the church’s 
power and control over the affairs of men it was possible to 
| impose drastic restrictions upon warfare: 

It prescribed that there should be no private warfare during certain seasons 
and on certain days. The seasons included the time from Advent to 
Epiphany, and from Septuagesima Sunday to one week after Pentecost. 
Throughout the rest of the year hostilities were forbidden from sunset on 
Wednesday until Monday morning, and on all saints days. By the end of 
the eleventh century private warfare was forbidden on all but some eighty 
days in the year.’ 


No, the church has no such power of control over the world 
situation in our time. Neither can it hope to be represented off- 
cially at the peace tables. Possibly it is better not to have an 
assigned seat there. But though the church may not be present, 
Christ must be, this time, else there is no hope. The world has 
another chance to take Christ—its only hope. It may not take 
Him, but the church dare not fail to offer Him. 

Well, what then can the church do toward helping establish 
a lasting peace if the formulating of its conditions and framework 
are not likely to be in its hands? We have not the time here to 

exhaust the multitude of forms which the efforts of the church 
may take. It is our purpose, in part, to mention just a few specific 

_ tasks in the field of action, but most of all do we desire to create 
a mind that commits itself to the task of mobilizing the resources 
of the church, whatever they may be, to wage peace. We know 
mostly the things we ought to do, and, if we do not, we know 
where to find out. But to have the mind and the heart, the deter- 
mination, the will to make every legitimate contribution that can 
possibly be offered through the church in an all-out venture for a 
Christian world order—that is our supreme problem. 


1 The Problems of Lasting Peace, by Hoover and Gibson, p. 29. 
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RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


Of course there is the whole staggering problem of relief and 
rehabilitation. During the last war, and afterwards, the Friends 
gave the world such a demonstration of what a Christian fellow- 
ship can do in this field that no one ought soon forget. Now 
they are doing it again, and it should cause the rest of us to ask 
the very pointed question, Where do other Christian groups find 
justification for doing less? —Alfpraise be to the Lutheran Church, 
which also established a fair record in certain programs of relief 
and assistance to the Lutherans of Europe in connection with the 
other world upheaval. But, by and large, historically and prac- 
tically, the rest of us fight the wars while the Friends and a few 
other scattered “insignificant’”’ groups are constantly manifesting 
that spirit of reconciliation, and doing those acts of friendship 
and Christian service which lay the solid foundations of peace and 
good-will. By the virtual governmental monopoly of these services 
to peoples in other countries, as set up under special secular 
agencies in the present emergency, the churches may be denied 
entrance into that field on any direct, major scale. Yet, even 
though that be true, the church is still faced with the job of 
‘ creating a public morale for the prosecution of an adequate pro- 
gram of relief and rehabilitation with respect to the peoples’ of 
both friendly and enemy nations, and also of pressing for the 
operation of such a program along the lines of wholly Christian 
principles. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


Then, too, the church must not fail the post-war world 
through any unreadiness to render an adequate ministry on behalf 
of peace through its great work of missions. After the war 
some men will return from their missions of fighting in many of 
the world’s out-of-the-way places, only lately savage and un- 
civilized, to bear witness, out of striking personal experience, to 
the worth of gospel missions established and carried on by humble, — 
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sacrificial men and women of the Cross sent forth by the church. 
But not all men will be converted to the high cause of foreign 
missions. Yet the church must be ready with its most ambitious 
program of world mission coverage as soon as the highways and 
sea lanes of the earth are again freed from the restrictions of 
warfare. 

It is not to be expected that Christ will again be presented 
to non-Christian peoples on exactly the basis of the foreign mis- 
sions of the old order. Already before this awful thing happened 
we were slowly but surely waking up to some of our mistaken 
conceptions and faulty practices in connection with our endeavor 
to Christianize humanity. And the war itself, with its accom- 
panying new birth of self-determination among peoples who were 
formerly our best mission subjects, will hustle us along to revise 
our approach and see to it that a job is done which will lay more 
solid foundations for a truly Christian society and for lasting 
peace. The church will seek to Christianize rather than “western- 
ize.’ This becomes a longer story than these pages permit, but 
the church must surely look to the enlargement of its venture in 
missions at the same time that it is compelled to re-examine the 
character of its task and the methods by which it shall be accom- 
plished. Let us pray that the church will be wise and wholly 
Christian in whatever it does to bring Christ to other lands in 


’ order that, in the future, the work of missions will make a larger 


contribution to a lasting peace than it has in the past. 


SHAPING THE Pustic MINp 


Possibly no other institution in society is so effective a molder 
of public opinion as is the church. If it is the church’s function 
to create in people the mind of Christ, then here in this area of 
war and peace is certainly its golden opportunity. It must arouse 
men to the values at stake in the post-war world. It must set 
their spirits on edge for the things of peace in their own. lives, 
and make their hearts to incline toward the realization in the: 
common life of humanity of that which is fundamental to peace. 
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If we are to have international co-operation rather than he nae 
traditional international anarchy, the church dare not be too timid 
to challenge the doctrine of unrestricted national sovereignty. 
Also, the right of all God’s children to share in the resources of 
the earth, which God gave for his children, poses an ethical con- 
cern for the Christian church which it cannot ignore. It must 
speak out against all manner of social, political, economic, and 
religious discrimination by one people against.another. Though 
it be not within the rightful province of the church to legislate 
for peace or impose a pattern of life by force, yet it must wrestle 
with the heart and mind of the common man to make him a citizen 
who in spirit will be obedient to the conditions of the new order. 
At the same time it must preach the Christian principles of life so 
loudly from the housetops that even politicians and government 
may hear. 

Heartening, indeed, it is to hear a prominent Christian layman 
and English statesman, Sir Stafford Cripps, addressing himself 
so courageously to this point. 


It is for the church to provide the moral force and the driving power 
for social and economic development. The technical details of government 
and legislation are for the politicians. . . . Christian principles must be 
made so to permeate public opinion that no government can act against 
them, and those principles must be related to the social and economic prob- 
lems of the moment. They must not be mere vague and idealistic platitudes 
unrelated to the actual structure of our society or to the burning problems 
that vex our people... . 

The church has suffered, and iors today, because of a knowles or 
a fear that a bold teaching of Christian principles applied to our present 
society will create a demand for far-reaching social and economic changes 
| which may undermine the financial and organizational stability of the church 
ie itself. This knowledge is true, but it has no relevance whatever to the 

duty of the church in putting forward the steps necessary for our social 
salvation. It cannot alter the objectives for which every Christian must 
work.’ 


‘ar 2 The Church Looks Forward (collection of addresses), Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
=| 
4 pp. 29, 31. 
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What a momentous role religion has to play in this whole 
matter of laying the essential mental and spiritual foundations 
within the minds and hearts of Christian citizens with a view to 
their participation in the new order! I like what Professor Wil- 
liam Hocking has to say in this regard. He is speaking of “a 
stodgy temper that refuses to face the revolutionary implications 
of world war, .. . rejection of concern, . . . moral inertia, ... 
diseased complacency, . . . often fruits of a domestic isolationism 
begotten by good fortune and rife in a prosperous society.” He 
then proceeds to declare, “It is for religion to ‘stab such spirits 
broad awake’ and compel them to take part in the anguish and 
bewilderment of their time.’ 

In the face of the tremendous need for the church’s ministry 
of comfort and consolation to fearful, trembling souls in our 
tragic times, let it beware lest it put them to sleep on those matters 
pertaining to the ethical implications of a Christian social order. 
The church is a mighty builder of morale. Government, fully 
aware of this fact, attempts to mobilize its powers for the prosecu- 
tion of war. Far more becoming to the church would it be to 
conceive of itself as a morale builder for a righteous post-war 
world, an outstanding fruit of which is peace. 


Tue CHurcw Must Be Ricut WITHIN 


If the church shall play its special role in the creation of a 
Christian society, if it is to be in position to persuade men and 
be something more than a blind guide to the blind, it must organize 


‘and conduct itself in accordance with ideals that are no less ethical 


than those same Christian principles which it seeks to apply to 
society at large. 
The church must set itself right within, clean up its own 


house, and heal its own divisions if it shall speak with authority 


to a divided world. In its own inner relationships it must practice 
that equality among men which it preaches, and employ a justice, 
social, economic, and governmental, in its own life and affairs 


3 A Righteous Faith, by Commission to Study Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, 
p. 14. 
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such as it asks the individual and society to adopt for themselves. ~ 
How frequently, alas, the poor social vision of the church leads to, 
or permits, those unchristian social, economic, and political prac- 
tices within its own household which amaze and even offend hard- 
headed and reputedly hard-hearted men of worldly affairs. These 
things the church will need to look to if it expects to exercise 
leadership in the coming ethical and spiritual reconstructon of 
our common life. 


THe Cuurcu Must Br Positive 


Furthermore, if the church would be effective in making a 
contribution to the post-war world, it must strike the positive note, 
not the negative. It has been truthfully charged that in large 
part we could not prevent this war because our major efforts were 
directed toward stopping it (this military phase) rather than creat- 
ing a peace and laying such foundations for it that it would hold. 
In his book, Religion and the World Tomorrow, Dr. Walter Van 
Kirk reminds the pre-war workers for peace, including himself, 
that they were guilty of this negative approach to the problem. 
They were concerned about limiting battleships, the caliber of 
guns, and standing armies. There was an ocean of preaching 
about the sinfulness of war. Good people everywhere went on 
record against military aggression and sought to place embargoes 
upon the shipment of arms to aggressor nations. There was or- 
ganized opposition to military training in schools and colleges. 
Most of the great nations of the earth joined in signing the fa- 
mous pact to outlaw war. The United States enacted neutrality 
legislation. But notwithstanding all these earnest and sincere 
efforts to stay the storm, it could not be held back in that fashion 
and broke upon the world with terrific fury as soon as the condi- 
tions already laid for open conflict found the opportune moment. 
War was not stopped, and that, in part at least, because negative 
programs became a substitute for positive action. There was 
a determined attempt to keep down the flames all the while the 
coals of international tension were being blown hotter and hotter. 
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_ Of course constructive effort proceeded at the same time, but 
the principal attack was being made by way of the negative front. 
Men were either afraid to strike at the roots of war, or failed to 
see them, or, seeing them, were unwilling to pay the price of dealing 
with them. 


GOING TO THE Roots 


Nor can this positive turn be given simply by preaching at 
people to be peaceful and practice brotherhood and love one an- 
other. The church has been doing all that; but if it stops there, 
it is about as futile in securing the new world order which we 
need and the peace that we seek in it as have been many of our 
other poor, ineffective efforts which fell so short of the mark. 

The church must strike at the very roots of war—nothing 
less. These extend far down into the soil of selfish human nature 
so universally shared in by individual men and women. For 
instance, there are the social roots. How deep they run! Out- 
standing examples are to be found in the case between England 
and India. In America they loom in most striking manner in 
the issue between the white and the black races. They thrive 
between the white of the occident and the yellow and brown of the 
orient, and between classes and groups set off by certain lines in 
the same country. Run the thing through its full range in society 
and you come to comprehend some of the vital makings of wars. 
Even the church goes class, or racial, or national. Yet, if it is 
itself right enough in its own heart and has the courage to speak, 
the church has a glorious and timely word to say for a better 
world. The president of the United States recently did a most 
uncommon thing when he admitted that we had made a mistake in 
ever passing the Chinese Exclusion Act. This will go down as one 
of the few instances in the affairs of either church or state that a 
public confession has been made before the world that one of those 
institutions has ever been wrong. Historically speaking, both have 
had the sad misfortune of being in error repeatedly on great issues, 
but neither has ever adopted the habit of openly admitting the same. 
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Nevertheless, it finally required both strong pressure and — 
argument to persuade a sufficient number of our law-makers to 
vote the repeal of,this vicious measure. Even then the reason for 
erasing it was not because it was a grievous wrong that our nation 
had perpetrated upon the people of another great country, but to 
4 repay a debt to that brave people. The appeal that ultimately 
i brought the desired action was made on the basis of our gratitude 
to China for her great part in tying up a large portion of the power 
oe of Japan so that she was unable to throw it across the Pacific at us. - 

Even the church never went to the rock bottom of this issue 
through the years. The church did not declare to our country 
that this flagrant discrimination against our Chinese fellowmen 
: was never so disastrous to China in suffering it as it was to the 
‘ soul of America in practicing it., Has anyone heard the least 
inkling of a proposal from any quarter—even in the midst of this 
~ awful war—to repeal the long-standing exclusion of Japanese 
from our shores? It would not have great consequences for the 
Japanese just now, but it might say something about, or do some- 
thing for, the spiritual life of America. 
‘ Then, too, there are the economic roots of war which some- 
; body must deal with. Why should not the church set itself to the 
'y all-important task of convicting hearts with respect to the heinous 
: if economic injustices inherent in the international arrangement 
¥ 
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which has prevailed through the years. The details and ramifi- 
cations of these evils are so complicated and far-reaching that their 
fullest implications for war are clearly comprehended by very few. 
Yet enough is known by anyone who views the situation realisti- 
cally and with open mind to convince him that a stable and peaceful 
post-war world depends upon a better deal in the economic scheme 
of things. The issue cannot be evaded. We may attempt to escape 
facing up and paying the price which the especially favored must 
pay, both individuals and nations, but if we do we shall continue 
wasting our substance and ourselves in the waging of periodic — 
world wars. 
Some few years ago I was engaged in speaking for the Emer- 
gency Peace Campaign. I remember distinctly that one of the 
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points we kept drilling in at that time was the case of the “have- 
not” nations versus the “have” nations, the war-like nations versus 
the peace-loving nations. The striking coincidence of the whole 
business was that the peace-loving nations were the “have” nations, 
the same ones which possessed the raw materials and the natural 
resources of the earth to the full and running over, while on the 
other hand those with the war-bent reputation had very little of 
them. Naturally the peacefully inclined peoples sought to freeze 
the status quo and not start anything. They had everything to 
lose in a reshuffle. But the others wanted very much to upset the 
apple-cart and get a new deal. They had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose thereby—so they thought. The war had not pro- 
gressed very far until strong nations began to yield up their extra- 
territorial rights in China. The Atlantic Charter was born, and 
other contracts drawn, wherein “have” nations pledged themselves 
to do better by the “have-not” countries. Big people were promis- 
ing to be more generous and considerate of the needs and rights 
of little people. If this reorganization of international relationships 
and redistribution of the physical essentials of society is right today 
it has always been right, and those peoples who exploited the 
world’s goods to the hurt of others were wrong and unjust. By 
holding intact a system that insured to them the fruits of their 
special privilege and vastly unequal holdings, these fortunate ones 
of the earth were guilty of keeping open those roads which ran 
either directly or indirectly, but certainly, to war. 

All this suggests the most difficult of all blows that must be 
struck at the roots of war. No other area 1s so heavily mined or so 
dangerously filled with booby traps as is the economic. It is a 
most touchy matter with many people. It matters not whether it 
pertains to conditions between groups and classes within a country 
—and things must be set right there, too, for the sake of the post- 

‘war world—or between nations. In either case, any constructive 
tampering with economic roots will inevitably mean some alter- 
ations in economic systems and standards of living. A military 
victory will give us the chance to choose between a positive achieve- 
ment here and the next world war. We shall escape the war if the 
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consciences of the leaders in Christian lands who organize the post- 
war order of life, and if the consciences of the rank and file who 
will support that order, are governed by Christian principles to 
choose with wisdom and understanding, and to exchange the lesser - 
for the greater values. This points to important business for the 
church. Setting right the hearts and consciences of men, even 
with respect to sound principles and Christian attitudes in economic 
relationships, is a job for religion and its institutions. 

Many persons are going to succeed in escaping the divine 
lessons of this war by making a scapegoat of Hitler, or Germany, 
or Japan, or even England—by lump assignment to one or more 
of these, or others, the sole cause of the war. May the church 
allow no one to forget that a world war is the consequence of sin, 
and of the sins of many people and many nations. Let that 
person or nation who is without sin in this thing fire the first shot. 


BEHAVIOR OF THE CHURCH IN WARTIME 


Of course, it goes almost without saying, if the church is to 
have an audible and authoritative voice for the post-war world it 
must have an eye to its behavior during the war. For the church 
is different. It is unique in spirit. It is ecumenical, universal, not 
limited to any country or people or side. It happens to be the only 
institution in society that is not at war. It cannot go to war if it 
be true to its nature and unity, for in so doing it will fight against 
itself. A house divided against itself is a pathetic sight, destined 
for a tragic ending. The church is a great endless chain running 
throughout all nations where Christians dwell, with every national 
group a link. These links cannot war against one another. So 
the church must be sharply different in wartime, especially when 
the strongest of pressure is upon all institutions to regiment them 
upon a common level of thought, purpose, and action. It did not 
remain different enough during the First World War. How is it 
behaving in this one? Is the church, under certain sections of its 
leadership, in danger of committing once again the old error of 
undertaking the prosecution of the war? 
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Admittedly, there is some difference of opinion as to what 
individual members may do about participating in war. The pre- 
ponderance of judgment is that they can in good Christian con- 
science go all-out in waging it. In order to get on with our point, 
let us raise no argument here over that long-standing issue, but 
let us move into another front and hold the position at all costs: 
that the church cannot directly, and by specific programs of action, 
enter into the prosecution of the war. I speak especially to you 
who have led your churches into the promotion of the collection of 
scrap and salvage, who employ the voice and the prestige of the 
church and religion for the sale of war bonds. In the first place, 
it is a real question whether you have done right by the church. 
But you had also better consider the very serious implications of 
such procedure for the church’s clean hands and clear voice and 
pure heart when it comes to offering that altogether unique spirit 
entrusted to it as a much needed contribution to the building of a 
peaceful and durable post-war world. You had better draw the 
line somewhere between any direct prosecution of the war proc- 
esses and the very legitimate work of relief, rehabilitation, 
merciful service, and spiritual ministry, or there soon ceases to be 
any line whatsoever, and ultimately any part in the business of 
war goes for the church. 

Yes, the church is different. It has a unique gospel and 
message to be transmitted by a clear voice, if it keep that voice 
uncorrupted, so that doubtful cynical minds may ponder and selfish 
hearts may heed. But if in its own attitude and behavior it be 
untrue to the gospel it preaches, it betrays its power, and to all 
men it is no more authoritative in the things of peace than are 
other institutions which in an emergency can always be conscripted 
for the battles which their particular governments wage. 

By all means, therefore, let the church hold fast on this front. 
It comes near enough to treading on dangerous ground, not in the 
service properly rendered through the chaplaincy system, I hold, 
but in the methods and conditions that are imposed by govern- 
merit for the performance of that service. The jeopardy in which 
the church is thereby placed before the non-Christian world, espe- 
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cially, is to be seen in the instance of the questioning by a Japanese 
military officer of missionaries under his authority in occupied 
China. An effort was being made to establish the relationship of 
the institution which they represented to their country’s military 
forces which were waging war against Japan. Obviously this 
Japanese commander was endeavoring to determine whether the 
church was a part of the American military forces in order that 
he might know whether the church’s representatives were to be 
treated as captured members of the armed service. Of course 
the spokesman for the missionary group would say that there was 
no relationship between the church and the military, and that the 
church was not a part of the army. To which the officer raised 
the question as to why, then, the army could hire the church’s 
ministers and dress them up in its uniform. One fears very 
greatly that many of the peoples of the earth against whom we 
fight, as well as others that fight by our side, who are not Chris- 
tians, are likely to find our post-war missionary offers more difficult 
to take because the role of the church and the character of Chris- 
tianity are so tragically confused for them during these war days. 
Maybe the church cannot help itself in the situation just cited, 
although it manifests very little concern over it. But at some 
points in the prosecution of the war it can do better than it actually 
does at keeping its hands clean, if only it has the mind and the 
courage to do so. 

Then, too, there is yet another place at which the church must 
guard itself lest its voice for peace become garbled and its soul 
corrupted. There is a certain brand of behavior to be discerned 
in certain Christian quarters which seems to signify that Christ 
is altogether elastic and adaptable. He is treated as if he had a 
double standard of ethics and ideals for men, one for peace and 
another for war, whereby some of the hardest gospel principles 
in the field of human relations are set aside for the duration of the 
emergency. This is done, partly, in order that Christians may be 
able to do and witness with easier conscience all that the conditions 
of modern warfare demand of them, though it happens, also, 
because for a period the church derives its spirit from the mind 
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of Caesar rather than from the heart of Christ. This situation 
is revealed in the few and slight reservations which the church has 
about the war. It worships too lightly in the face of its human 
tragedy. Multitudes of its members show greater distress over 
the slapping of a battle-shocked soldier by a general than they do 
over the thousands who kill and are killed on the battlefields daily. 
Furthermore, the church agonizes too slightly in the face of the 
spiritual tragedy of this war. It accepts it all like a good fellow, 
and gradually comes to accept the war itself. Where is the Christ- 
factor in the church’s attitude toward what is happening? Be- 
cause of the millions of crosses newly raised on the battlefronts, 
in the bombed cities, across the starving and plague-ridden coun- 
trysides of the world, the church should be bearing a far heavier 
cross of concern. If the church shall have a Christ to offer for the 
peace, it must faithfully keep Him during the war. 


A More ADEQUATE FAITH 


These are times that demand of all men a more profound 
faith than that with which they were satisfied, and which seemed 
to suffice, in less strenuous and tragic days. The church will serve 
the post-war world best by recognizing the fact that people who are 
to go on facing and dealing with life’s hard situations, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, must be equipped with a greater inner 
strength. It is the church’s function to lead men and women on 
to a better faith, which is their strength. It will be necessary for 
it to strive for greater reality in its worship, for a finer enrich- 
ment of its whole ministry to the end of leading souls into deeper 
personal religious experience. This increase in the strength of 
an inner faith is essential to help men withstand the terrific blows 
which fall upon them out of the turmoil and violence of the times. 
That same faith is necessary also to enable the hearts and minds 
of individuals to make such personal commitments and accept such 
personal sacrifices as will be demanded in the creation and support 
of a new Christian order. 
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One wonders about the hearts of the people for supporting — 
the plans which may be offered them for the post-war era. Dr. 
Charles Seymour, president of Yale, member of the American 
Peace Commission to Paris in 1918-1919, reporting on that fateful 
event, has this to say: 


The European governments, had they been free, would have framed wiser 
provisions than were actually inserted in the treaties. The chief of each of 
the delegations was invariably hampered by his respensibility to the people 
at home. Popular opinion forced upon Clemenceau the inclusion of the guilt 
clause and prevented the writing in of a reasonable sum of reparations. . . 
The American voters of 1920 repudiated Wilsonism largely because it seemed 
to them to imply surrender of our national interest for the benefit of for- 
eigners or in behalf of vague international utopias.* 


When the conditions and the cost of a durable post-war world 
are presented to us, the question will be, can we pay the price? 
Will our faith be equal to it? Sir Stafford Cripps raises the issue 
for us point-blank: 


It may be that we ourselves are standing in the way; we may be part of 
some vested interest, financial or otherwise, which would have to be swept 
aside in order to reach our objective. It may be that our way of life, our 
comforts, habits or customs would have to be interfered with... . If 
privilege is to be ended, then we must be prepared to give up our privileges 
with the rest, not excluding the privileges of endowment and of stablishment 
for the church. . . . If security is to be given to all who need it we may have 
to forego many things in order to provide with certainty the necessities that 
others require.® 


It must be the concern of the church, an institution greatly favored 
by our present system, not only to see that it is not found lining 
itself up with the forces of reaction against vital social and eco- 
nomic changes, but also that its members are spiritually prepared 
to shoulder the costs and accept the personal sacrifices that may 
be necessary for the greater common good. 

4 “Versailles in Perspective,” by Charles Seymour, in The Virginia Quarterly Re- 


view, Autumn, 1943, p. 486. 
5 Cripps, in The Church Looks Forward, pp. 33, 34.’ 
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The present lack of a rugged spiritual strength based upon 
a deep personal faith in God and His will for mankind is also 
plainly reflected in our corporate weakness. 

In his plea for a more virile faith, John Foster Dulles points 


to the power and startling achievements of the militant faiths of | 


Marxian communism, German nazism, and Japanese fanaticism 
for a “co-prosperity sphere.’ For these faiths, with their vicious 
doctrines of racial supremacy, ruthless force, and violence, men 
were eager to sacrifice and die. On the other hand, our own is not 
a marching faith, either in the constructive effort to share it with 
others and bring its great blessings to all mankind, or to stand 
victoriously against the crushing assaults of these competing sys- 
tems. Declares Mr. Dulles: 


Such a spiritual state is conducive neither to a military victory nor, when 
victory is won, to subsequent peace. For again new faiths will arise to 
attack us and in the long run we will succumb. The impact of the dynamic 
upon the static—while it may be resisted in detail—will ultimately destroy 
that which it attacks. The First World War, this World War, and the 
next World War will go down in history as a series of rear-guard actions 
by disillusioned peoples who, equipped only with the material products of 
past greatness, sought valiantly but vainly to resist the penetration of alien 
faiths.® 


The church has a clear mandate to undergird the new order of life 
with dynamic faith of a Christian brand, which is the only hope 


of that order. And let us be assured that it must be a faith that - 


finds power in the strength of its own uniqueness as manifested in 
the first Christian centuries, and must not be a mere copy of these 
alien faiths with their false philosophy of materialism and their 
methods of violence and brutality. 


Tue Cuurcy Dare Not Fatt 


Not long ago I was discussing these matters with one of our 
boys on furlough. In the course of our conference he said with 
great earnestness: “Do you know, while we fellows are out at the 


6 John Foster Dulles, in A Righteous Faith, p. 7. 
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front, the churches ought to get together to plan and work for the 
peace. They just must do it. Nothing else is so important.” I 
suppose he was right; nothing else is so important. The boys who 
are holding the many battlefronts of the world, who have to take 
it and face death like their fathers did twenty-five years ago and 
die like the youth of that other generation did—they who pass 
through the hell of it—know how mightily urgent this business 
of peace is. Will somebody do something about it? The utmost 
that the victory can bring, which these fellows are going to win, 
is another chance. Who will take time out for that? Who on the 
home front will march for the sake of that chance? Who will die 
for it? We shall win this war because we shall have put every- 
thing into it that we have, and we have much—for war. But will 
we win the peace? Do we have as much to give for it? Ah, 
there’s a task for the church—this great institution which spe- 
cializes in the ways of peace, whose central theme is peace, be- 
cause it is born of the Prince of Peace. 

Happy was I that I could tell this lad good news as he went 
back to a job that might cost his life—a job which looked futile 
to him, and wasteful, and hopeless unless somebody on the home 
front got busy to do something about it. I told him of the great 
conference of American leaders at Delaware, Ohio, in their search 
for the bases of a just and durable peace, and also of the corre- 
sponding work done by English churchmen at Malvern, and I 
listed other splendid efforts which are being carried out through 
the churches for the shaping of the post-war world. But since then 
I have wondered. Can all this matter very much? Can the thing 
be gotten beyond conferences and findings and resolutions?. Can 
it be translated out of books into actual world situations? If not, 
then this lad of hope and promise, and millions like him, are fight- 
ing a lonely, losing battle, and what looks like victory is just defeat. 


These youth die in vain and leave their sons and daughters unborn, 


or else they come dragging back from the fronts to raisé another 
crop, who in due time will go forth on this mission of hell to fight 
and die again. Does the church mean to put teeth into its peace 
talk and its conference findings on the post-war world? 
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We stay-at-homes have a glib way of saying to our boys 
in these days, as we try to gear them for the battle, ““There are 
some things that are worse than death.” We mean slavery at the 
hands of those ruthless forces against which we send them forth 
to fight. There is some truth there. But I do not like the easy 
way we have of saying it to these lads, we old men and others 
who stay behind the lines and do not need to die—we who are 
exempt. Exempt from what? Exempt from the struggle for a 
better world? Exempt from personal risk in the greatest social 
revolution of all time, of which this war is just a phase? Exempt 
from involvement in the awful travail of a new order to be born? 
One of some kind, good or evil, will be, is being, born. Is the 
church, which so gallantly cheers its men on to death, exempt from 
institutional sacrifice? Are we, its leaders, and individual Chris- 
tians exempt from economic dangers or even professional death? 
Are we back home exempt from all those risks involved in fighting 
an all-out battle for righteousness which gives no quarter to the 
enemy and enters into no compromise? 

To what do we, the leaders of the church, commit ourselves 
as we watch our boys go marching forth from their firesides? 
Will our best honor consist of dedicating service flags to them? I 
am afraid of that. Ah, yes, there is something more tragically 
pathetic within the range of our concern than the physical death 
of our youth upon the field of battle. It is the satisfied failure of 
the stay-at-homes to go all-out in the battle against injustice and 
unrighteousness, the strongly entrenched foes of life and security, 
the fundamental cause of this periodic wholesale shedding of human 
blood. The most heart-rending scene in this whole panorama of 
universal strife and turmoil is our, or the church’s, assumption 
of the roles of slacker behind all military fronts with respect to 
the struggle for social righteousness, at the same time that we 
cheer our youth on into the deadly business of war, decorate them 
for their bravery, and tell them how honorable it is to die for a 
high purpose. 

- Yes, the church must render better service to a generation that 
trembles on the brink. It must put up better security for those 
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who go forth to do to death and to die. It may not be within its 
j power to put an end to wars. But the fact that it can do better 
. makes it incumbent upon it so to do. 

Shall the church, this great specialist in the ways of peace, go 
all-out to make secure our post-war world? It dare not fail those | 
boys who die, and these others who come back with minds and 
bodies wrecked for life’s duration. It cannot fail. For something | 
is happening which is infinitely worse than the physical hurts and 
the physical death that men inflict upon other men’s bodies. It is 
something that happens to their souls when the world breaks up 
into war. Listen to the following portion of a letter from a young 
fellow just turned eighteen who in his training camp was only in 
the first stages of being twisted out of human shape: 


Well, we've been having some tough days. The famous Camp X Com- 
mando Course is no cinch. Machine guns fire inches over our heads; we 
crawl and eat dirt; we perspire by the buckets in this broiling sun. We go 
over obstacle courses that would have been impossible for me to conquer two 
months ago. My body hardens and turns a chestnut brown. Muscles bulge 
where muscles never used to be And all the time I try to say, “Bill, you 
love this stuff.” We learn how to kill bare-handed—dirty fighting. We 
learn how to kill—accurately and surely. And all the time I try to say, 
“Bill, you love this stuff,” when all the while I hate it. I hate any thought 
of ever killing a man. I don’t belong here. None of us do. I want to learn 
j how to live not how to kill. Those are the things I think of on Easter 
f Sunday. I think of Him who bore His Cross bravely; and then I say to 
h myself that we must all bear our crosses. 


That sounds for all the world like the agonizing cry of a 
sensitive soul struggling valiantly but vainly to keep alive, and 
inwardly resisting the dehumanizing process of conditioning for 
battle. A little later I think I can see him with others of his kind 
in the final stages of battle maturity, as described by one of the 
war correspondents attached to our army in North Africa during 
the famous Tunisian campaign. At first, the men of this reporter’s 
unit are comparatively green in the business of fighting. How- | 
ever, he is absent from the front for a season and, before he ~ 
returns, his soldier friends whom he had left behind have passed 
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Dnisigh body fighting. He tells what has happened to them in 
the meantime: 


The most vivid change was the casual and workshop manner in which 
they talked about killing. They had made the psychological transition from 
their normal belief that taking human life was sinful, over to a new pro- 
fessional outlook where killing was a craft. No longer was there anything 


morally wrong about killing. In fact, it was an admirable thing. ... It hadn’t 
been necessary for me to make that change along with them... and killing 
to me was-still murder. . . . His [the fighting soldier’s] blood was up. He 


was fighting for his life, and killing then for him was as much a profession 
. as writing was for me. He wanted to kill individually or in vast numbers. 
He wanted to see the Germans overrun, mangled, butchered in the Tunisian 
trap. He spoke excitedly of seeing great heaps of dead, of our bombers 
sinking whole shiploads of fleeing men, of Germans by the thousands dying 
miserably in a final Tunisian holocaust of their own creation.’ 


Somebody must do something about it. Nothing else on earth 
matters quite so much. Must the church not go all-out, under the 
compulsion and guidance of the Divine Spirit, in helping to create 
a Christian world order in which the flower of its youth will not 
be called up periodically to have that done to their souls? 


7 Ernie Pyle in Here Is Your War. 


A DEFINITION OF PREACHING 


PAUL J. HOH 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


UNDAY after Sunday, and often during the week, the Chris- 
tian minister stands before his congregation and preaches. 

In lofty cathedral and in lowly kirk, before an.audience of unseen 
thousands and before a pitifully small handful, against the back- 
ground of soft organ tones and against that of screeching bombers 


and bursting shells, the voice of preaching is heard. Preaching! 


Men have been doing it through the centuries and, though at times 
there have been cries for a moratorium, they will probably be 
doing it still centuries hence. What is it, this thing called “preach- 


ing’? As one wanders about listening to sermons, or as one sits 
leisurely at home and tunes them in on the radio, one wonders at 


times whether some of the preachers themselves really know what 
preaching, Christian preaching, is. All this bombastic oratory and 
all this unprepared slovenliness in delivery, all this display of 
human wisdom and all this no-doubt-unintended display of human 
folly—not the “foolishness of preaching” that Paul was talking 
about in Corinthians—all this entertaining with heart-warming 
human-interest stories and all this sopiting of souls with theological 
abstractions, all this perfervid (a euphemism) damning of the 
ancient Pharisees and Hitler and the absentee members and all 
this social and political and economic reforming—well, one does 
wonder whether some folk do know what preaching is. 

What is preaching? Numberless men have tried their hand 
at defining it. Preaching is, says a widely used dictionary, *“‘dis- 
coursing publicly on a religious subject.” For general dictionary 
purposes the definition is probably adequate, though it gives no 
clue at all to the real, inner genius of preaching. It emphasizes 
two important aspects of preaching, however: (1) that religion 
is a vital element in preaching; (2) that this vital element finds 


expression in public discourse. Better, for help to the Christian . 
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minister who wants to know what he is to do when he prepares 
and delivers his sermon, is the definition of D. J. Burrell: “... an 
address to a congregation on the subject of religion, from the 
standpoint of the Scriptures, with the purpose of persuading men.” 
It adds at least two significant details to those already pointed out: 
(1) that the religious subject is to be presented from the stand- 
point of the Scriptures; (2) that there is a purpose behind the 
preaching, and an objective before it, namely, the persuasion of 
those who hear the preaching. Quite similar is the definition of 
A. Phelps: “. . . oral address to the popular mind upon religious 
truths as contained in the Christian Scriptures, and elaborately 
_ treated with a view to persuasion.” It has this advantage over 
Burrell’s, that it stresses “truths” instead of mere subjects; and 
this is no mean advantage. This “truths” or “truth” emphasis is 
found in many other definitions—for example, in one by T. H. 
Pattison: “Preaching is the spoken communication of divine truth 
with a view to persuasion; in another by Andrew W. Blackwood: 
“Preaching is divine truth voiced by a chosen personality to meet 
human needs ;” in another by J. M. Hoppin: “‘the proclamation and 
teaching of divine truth in regular assemblies gathered for the 
purpose of Christian worship;” in another by R. Ames Mont- 
gomery: “Preaching is the utterance of divine truth with a view 
to the persuasion of the hearer to accept that truth, to incorporate 
it in his life, and give effect to it in his conduct and conversation.” 
All these emphasize truth, and some of them, very properly, point 
out that this truth is to be “divine.”’ Not any truth of a religious 
nature, even when viewed from the standpoint of Scriptures, is 
the proper subject of preaching; only truth that has God’s sure 
imprint upon it has any rightful place in the Christian pulpit. 

This last group of definitions has added other elements that 
should not be passed by without notice: (1) There is the factor 
of “human needs.” Preaching that does not meet needs, the 
actual needs of the hearers, can scarcely be called preaching. Of 
course, not all needs are met through preaching—Dr. Blackwood’s 
definition implies nothing like that; but human beings have needs 
that can be met by preaching, and these preaching must meet. 
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(2) There is the factor of the hearers responding to that which - i 
is preached; they are “to accept . . . to incorporate ... to give 
effect’ to the truth proclaimed to them. The divine truth is to be 
translated into life, into very life. (3) There is the idea that 
preaching is to take place “in regular assemblies gathered for the 
purpose of Christian worship.” This is, however, by no means 
an essential element, though normally it is in such assemblies that 
Christian ministers preach. But there has been some marvelous 
and marvelously effective preaching in gatherings that were any- 
thing but regular assemblies and anything but for the purpose 
of worship. 

A further note—one in some respects more fundamental 
than many of those here pointed out—appears in a fine definition 
by John C. Seegers: ““A sermon is a divine-human discourse which 
unfolds a truth of God’s Word and applies it to the heart or 
conscience of the individual with a view of creating and con- 
firming saving faith.’”’ Indeed, there are several elements of very 
genuine significance in this brief definition: (1) The “divine- 
human” note—implied in some of the preceding definitions, but 
nowhere else so pointedly put—is something the preacher should 
focus his attention on; for preaching is a co-operative endeavor, 
in which the divine Master and his human messenger together 
work to attain the divinely desired results. (2) “A truth of God’s 
Word” is better, stronger, and truer than “religious subject” or 
“divine truth” or “religion from the standpoint of the Scriptures.” 
There are divine truths that are not in the Scriptures; there are 
probably divine truths in the Scriptures through which God is 
not speaking to men in our age. But “a truth of God’s Word,” 
rightly understood, is a truth that God himself is speaking—is 
speaking to men today. (3) The emphasis on “creating and 
confirming saving faith” is excellent; for it is not sufficiently 
realized in much modern preaching, which greatly stresses “life,” 
that underneath this life, if it is to be what God would have it be, 
there must be “saving faith.’ Of the definitions thus far con- 
sidered, this one by Dr. Seegers is, in the writer’s judgment, by 
far the best. But it yet lacks something. For one thing, like allthe — 
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other definitions quoted, it makes the human element in preaching 
relatively too strong, despite its fine “divine-human” emphasis; 
it therefore lacks a sufficient stress on the part God plays in the 
truly Christian sermon. Further, like the others, it is too indi- 
vidualistic in its conception of the objective of preaching—“‘applies 
it to the heart and conscience of the individual.’’ There is, evi- 
dently, no consciousness of the fact that Christian preaching, 
while directed very definitely to individuals, is not directed only 
to individuals; that there is a corporate presence to which preach- 
ing is addressed—the congregation, the church—and that there 
are corporate objectives in view in all good preaching. 

These two weaknesses of this otherwise excellent definition 
are carefully avoided in an almost brilliant definition by Helmuth 
Schreiner : “Preaching is public oral testimony from the Word of 
God, directed by a called member of the Church to contemporary 
persons, a testimony which believes the divine promise that it will 
be graciously used by the Holy Spirit as a medium through which 
God Himself will speak to men in order that the Christian con- 
gregation may be builded.” Practically all the elements of preach- 
ing already noted are herein contained, but with a somewhat dif- 
ferent and new approach. Dr. Schreiner sees clearly—as every 
Christian preacher should see clearly—that it is not the human 
agent who delivers the “divine truth,” “the Word of God,” but 
God himself; that it is not the human agent who “applies” the 
truth, “persuades” men to accept and incorporate it, and thus 
is responsible for “creating and confirming saving faith,” but God 
himself; that the human agent has a very proper and important 
function—namely, to testify, on the basis of the Word of God— 
but that it is always God, God himself, who speaks when there is 
any faith-creating, soul-saving, life-transforming speaking taking 
place. And Dr. Schreiner sees clearly too that the objective is 
not individual saved souls merely, but such saved souls organically 
edified into and in a congregation, a divine-human community. 

All these numerous elements can perhaps be combined into a 
single definition of Christian preaching: Christian preaching is 
proclaiming and unfolding and affirming to men, through public 
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oral discourse, the revealed truth of God, particularly the gospel, 
with a view to making God in Christ known to men, in order that 
He, through the Spirit-quick Word, may bring them, individually 
and corporately, to a saving faith and a saved life in Himself. — 
Several things should be noted in this definition. 

First, there is a distinctly human element in preaching. The 
preacher is a human being, and the recipients of his proclamation, 
exposition, and testimony are human beings. Human means— 
personality, intellect, emotions, voice, words, gestures, thought- 
forms—are utilized. Human laws—of psychology, of logic, of 
composition, of oratory—are followed. Human objectives—to 
meet discovered needs—are set. It is all very human, this preach- 
ing—even very fallible. Were it only human, it would be high 
time indeed for a moratorium. But there is something more. 

Secondly, there is a distinctly divine element in preaching. 
For one thing, there are divine objectives in preaching. Whatever 
the preacher’s purposes, God Himself has goals for this preaching 
of His human agent. “My word... shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which J please, and it shall prosper in 
the thing whereto I sent it.’ To achieve these divine goals—goals 
sometimes unknown to the preacher himself—divine means (“the 
revealed truth of God, particularly the gospel”) are made avail- 
able. And these divine means operate according to divine laws— 
laws that are at best only partly understood by God’s human 
preaching agent. But it is not divine objectives and divine means 
and divine laws that constitute the most fundamental divine factor 
in preaching. This factor is God Himself, God in Christ. . There 
is in preaching, when it is genuinely Christian, an impact of God 
in Christ upon the souls of men. All that the preacher can do by 
his proclamation and exposition and affrmation of the revealed 
truth of God is to make God as He is in Christ known to men; to 
introduce, so to speak, God to men; to prepare, as it were, a ren- 
dezvous between God and men. Once the introduction has taken 
place, once there has been a meeting of Spirit and spirit, it is God 
Who accomplishes what thereafter is accomplished. It is God Who 
brings man to saving faith and then to a saved life in Himself. No — 
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preacher can do this. This is a divine act, and it is God Himself— 
God in Christ—Who is the Actor. But the divine Actor does not 
act without vehicle or through some vehicle unknown to Christian 
men; He acts through His Word, which is always alive with His 
own Spirit. When, then, a preacher preaches the revealed truth of 
God, God Himself, in Christ, in, with, and under that preaching, 
speaks to the listening souls His own vital Word. Thus grace is 
bestowed. Thus faith is created, and confirmed. Thus saved life 
in God becomes a reality. The whole transaction is divine, though 
the divine transaction, so far as we can see, would not take place 
were it not for the fact that a human transaction is taking place 
contemporaneously, simultaneously. Yet it is not the human ac- 
tion that makes the divine action possible. Precisely the opposite 
is true; it is the divine action that makes the human action possible. 
There would be no Christian preaching were it not for the divine 
in it; but the divine in it would not reach lives were it not for 
human agents who in response to divine initiative offer themselves 
to proclaim, and unfold, and testify to, the truth that God Himself 
has revealed to them. 

Third, there is a distinctly individual element in preaching. It 


is to the individual that the revealed truth of God is preached, to 


each single individual. Each individual counts. For each individ- 
ual there is to be a personal, intimate rendezvous with God. Each 
individual is to be the recipient of a divine act. It does not matter 
who the individual is, nor what his condition, the divine truth is 
for him; and if he is responsive and receptive, God is for him; and 
if he is responsive and receptive, life in God is his. Genuine Chris- 


- tian preaching is, then, as much an individualizing of the Word as 


is a sacrament. 

Fourth, there is a distinctly corporate element in preaching. 
As has already been pointed out, true preaching is directed not only 
to individuals for individual results. It is aimed also at the group 
for group results. The congregation, the fellowship, the com- 
munity is always in the preaching picture, even were a sermon to 
be addressed to a solitary soul. Preaching is always, as Dr. 
Schreiner puts it, “that the Christian congregation may be 
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builded.” Corporately, saving faith is created; corporately, saved 
life is lived. There simply is no such thing as an individual Chris- 
tian apart from a Christian community, just as there is no such 
thing as a Christian community apart from Christian individuals. 
The point here is that the corporate element in preaching, so often 
overlooked, must not be overlooked. It is an essential, an impera- 
tive, element. Indeed, one may go further in emphasizing this 
factor than the definition suggests. There is a sense in which the 
preacher, not only addresses his message to the corporate presence, 
but also represents this corporate presence in his preaching. He is 
: the Christian congregation’s spokesman. He is to testify, not 
only to his own faith, but also to its faith. (This, in passing, is 
why a congregation has the right to require of him confessional 
subscription.) When a Christian minister preaches to a Christian 
congregation, it is not only he who is to edify the congregation; it 
is the congregation also that is to edify itself through his preach- 
is ing, And even when a preacher preaches to an entirely unchris- 
tian group, it is still the Christian congregation that is proclaiming, 
‘i . and expounding, and witnessing to, God’s truth. Preaching is a 
corporate act. Preaching is the church building the church. 
Finally, though other elements in the definition might well be 
considered, there is a distinctly redemptive element in preaching. 
“Particularly the gospel” says the definition. Christian preaching 
at its best and worthiest is always redemptive. There should never 
be a sermon altogether lacking in an offer or in an assurance of 
redeeming grace. There is a perfectly proper place for preaching 
on sin, on law, on morality, on social evils, even on particular po- 
litical and social and economic problems; but it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether there is any proper place for preaching even the 
divine law unrelated to the gospel. Only the gospel saves, not the 
law; only the gospel creates faith, not philosophy; only the gospel 
produces life in God, not moralizing; only the gospel motivates 
the highest personal and social living, not human wisdom; in fact, 
only the gospel truly reveals sin itself, not anything else. In the 
very center of the definition stands “particularly the gospel.” 
Christian preaching is ever gospel-inspired, gospel-centered, — 
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gospel-controlled. “I am not ashamed of the gospel; it is the 
power.” Yes, Christian preaching is redemptive. 

Here, then, is a definition of preaching—having, no doubt, 
weaknesses, like all the others, but perhaps doing fuller justice to 
the imperative and intrinsic factors that constitute genuinely 
Christian preaching. 

But why so much fuss about a definition? It is willingly 
granted that the mere getting down in black on white of a defini- 
tion is worth little. But a definition is more than a formulation; 
it is the formulation of a concept. And concepts, once they become 
controlling, are tremendously powerful things—tremendously 
powerful things in very practical ways. A definition like this of 
preaching, once it has become a preacher’s concept of preaching, 
can do much to eliminate from preaching many of the things that 
mar it and degrade it and make it ineffective. There is no need to 
dwell exhaustively on its possibilities. A few illustrations will 
suffice. 

Take, for instance, this matter of slovenly preparation and 
delivery of sermons—of last-minute, hurry-up throwing together 
of a few ideas, of dependence on native glibness of tongue, of cov- 
ering up thinness of thought with bombastry and artificially in- 
duced emotion. Is it conceivable that the man with this concept of 
preaching will permit himself to fall into such ways? How can 
he, when he knows that God Himself is depending upon him, that 
God will occupy the pulpit with him to engage in a divine,trans- 
action with human souls, that God would through him redeem life 
and build his divine community? 

Or, take this matter of displaying oneself in the pulpit, 
whether through holier-than-thou or humbler-than-thou stance, 
whether through dramatic oratory or preacher’s pulpit tone, 
whether through artificial mannerisms or through attention- 
getting oddities of apparel, whether through infinite quotations 
from the classics or the latest best-sellers or through foreign 
phrases imported to impress one’s learning, whether through con- 
stant allusions to the profoundly abstruse cogitations of contem- 
poraneous philosophical theologians or through the public 
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laundering of one’s spiritual and moral linen. Is it conceivable 
that the man with this concept of preaching will resort to any of 
these? He knows that he, even when at his truest and best, is but 
as nothing in the presence of Him whose herald he has been called 
to be. He knows that he cannot, must not, dare not, intrude even 
the least of himself into the meeting that is to take place between 
Spirit and spirit. 

Or take this matter of venting one’s wrath against the ancient 
Pharisees and the modern Jews, against Hitler and Tojo (Musso- 
lini is evidently getting a bit of rest at the moment), against ab- 
sentee members or niggardly givers. There is a place for wrath; 
it appears to be an element in God Himself. But wrath, whether 
in God or in His preacher, is ever an aspect of love. Loveless 
wrath is of the devil, not of God. The “Woe to you” is an integral 
part of the ““How oft would I have gathered you;” without this it 
would be demonic, not divine. The divine is redemptive, always— 
even in its wrath. It is redemptive of the group and of the individ- 
ual—of Pharisees, of Jews, of Germans, of Japs; of Hitler, of 
Tojo, of Never-come, of Never-give. When there is anguish-for 
beneath one’s anger-against, then, perhaps, there is room for this 
denouncing and damning; for then the gospel is controlling. 

Or, for one further illustration, take this blueness that colors 
so much of the before and during and after of preaching. “Our 
attendance is down to thirty or forty now,” writes one pastor, “and 
I cannot find any zest for preaching.” ‘My preparation moves on 
leaden feet, and my delivery is shorn of its wings,’ writes another; 
“T took my entire congregation home in my car last Wednesday 
evening after our mid-week service.” “Our attendance is dan- 
gerously small,” writes another; “how can one preach with en- 
thusiasm when there is so little response?’ “I have been having a 
terrible ‘let-down’ feeling for some time past; I wonder how much 
use there is to this preaching business,”’ confesses another. Many 
preachers know these feelings. What is behind these feelings? 
What causes them?- An analysis will show that the preacher wha 
has such feelings, provided he himself is in good health of body, _ 
mind and soul, has his mind focused on two things, self and quan- 


ty. There are no two worse foci for effective preaching. A re- 
focusing is needed, imperatively—a focusing on two altogether 
"different foci, Christ and quality. And this the definition of 
_ preaching, if it becomes a controlling concept, can do for the 

preacher. It can help him stop looking in the pulpit and begin look- 
ing above it; it can help him stop looking at empty pews and begin 
looking at the persons, immortal souls, who occupy the seats that 
are filled. There is a God present, even where two or three are 
gathered in His name; there are salvable and sanctifiable souls 
present, or at least one soul; there is a divine transaction going to 
take place, redemptive in its nature. And he, the preacher, is the 
human agency of it all. Souls are depending o on him. God is 
depending on him. Can he be blue? 

A definition! Why all the fuss? Because it can send the 
man of God to his knees, thence to his study, and thence to his pul- 
pit, a worthier minister and a aes preacher of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT MINISTRY 


JACOB A. DELL 
Columbus, Ohio 


UR first question might be, “Is there such a thing as a New Testament 
“ministry?” On the day of Pentecost the Holy Spirit fell on the whole 
number of believers, “and they all . . . began to speak with tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance” (Acts 2:4). This was not an unintelligible 
glossolalia, not a mere ecstatic gibberish. It was true prophecy, for the 
assembled multitude said, “We do hear them speak in our tongues the 
! wonderful works of God” (2:11). And this charism apparently was be- 
; stowed on both sexes; for the apostle Peter, in his sermon, declared that 
Be the phenomenon was the fulfillment of a prophecy in Joel (2:28): “It shall 
come to pass afterward that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy.” The point is that if the 
whole church was to prophesy, then there is no such thing as a New Testa- 
ment ministry. 
Or consider the prophecy of Jeremiah (31:33, 34): “This shall be the 
‘covenant that I will make with the house of Israel . . . saith the Lord... . 
They shall teach no more every man his neighbor and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord; for they shall all know me, from the least of them 
unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord.” In the New Testament the 
letter to the Hebrews says that Christ is the “mediator of a better covenant,” 
and then quotes that prophecy from Jeremiah (Heb. 8: 6-11). If, in the 
New Covenant, “they shall teach no more every man his neighbor,” it would 
seem that there is to be no special teaching order in the New Testament. 
On the other hand, however, we have many statements from the lips of 
Christ Himself and from the pen of the apostle Paul which leave no doubt 
that the prophetic office is to continue to the end of time. ‘This Gospel of ot 
the kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations, 
and then shall the end come” (Matt. 24:14). “Go ye therefore and make 
disciples of all nations . . . teaching them . . . and lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world” (Matth. 28:19, 20). “Ye shall be witnesses ‘ 
unto me... unto the uttermost part of the earth” (Acts 1:8). “How then 
shall they call on Him in whom they have not believed? And how shall they ~ 
believe in Him of whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear 
without a preacher? And how shall they preach except they be sent? 
(Rom. 10:14, 15). t 
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; It is true that we can point to no passage in which our Lord in so many 
words establishes the order of the New Testament. But if we open the 
New Testament at the back pages and leaf toward the front, we come across 
that ministry fully established and accepted. It is not my purpose at this 
time to trace the steps of its development; that has been done before.t But 
I do wish to quote a few passages from the Epistles to show that in the life- 
time of the apostles the New Testament ministry was already in existence as 
a teaching order separate from the apostles on the one hand, and separate 
from the laity on the other. 

“God hath set some in the church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, 
thirdly teachers” (I Cor. 12:28). With these words the apostle Paul (who 
claims in this same letter to be inspired) recognizes that God has ordained 
prophets and teachers in the church besides the apostles. Likewise also in 
the letter to the Ephesians (4:11, 12) he declares that Christ “gave some 
apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers... . for the edifying of the body of Christ.” And to the elders of 
Ephesus he says that the Holy Ghost has made them overseers over the 
flock (Acts 20:28). The apostle Peter also exhorts the elders to feed the 
flock of God and take the oversight thereof (I Peter 5:2). Here is apostolic 
recognition of a teaching order in the earliest church, apart from the apostles. 

And this teaching order is also distinct from the laity, as is evident from 
many passages. In those that I shall quote now, pay particular attention to 
the pronouns and you will see how the ministry is distinguished from the 
laity. I Cor. 3:9. “We are the laborers together with God; ye are God’s 
husbandry, ye are God’s building.” II Cor. 3:1, 2. “Do we begin again to 
commend ourselves, or need we, as some others, epistles of commendation to 
you, or letters of commendation from you? Ye are our epistle written in 
our hearts, known and read of all men.” II Cor. 5:20. ‘Now then, we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us; we pray you 
in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” II Cor. 6:1. “We then, as 
workers together with Him, beseech you also that ye receive not the grace 
of God in vain.” II Tim. 4:3-5, “For the time will come when they will 
not endure sound doctrine; but after their own lusts shall they heap. to 
themselves teachers, having itching ears; and they shall turn away their ears 
from the truth, and shall be turned unto fables. But watch thow in all 
things, endure afflictions, do the work of an evangelist, make full proof of 
thy ministry.” Heb. 13:17. “Obey them that have the rule over you, and 
submit yourselves; for they watch for your souls, as they that must give 
account.” There are many more passages of this kind in which those who 
teach are distinguished from those who are taught. 


1 See “The Divinity of the Call Examined,” Journal of the American Lutheran Con- 
ference, October, 1939, p. 7. 


There is a New Testament ministry then. It is. recognized by the — 
apostles, and is distinct both from the apostolate and from the laity. Let us 
discover some of the attributes of this ministry as revealed by the New 


Testament. 
a : Ir Has THE APPROVAL OF GoD | 
? 1. This is clear first of all from the success of the ministry. The 
pes.» Scriptures plainly teach that saving faith is the work of the Holy Spirit 
ore through the means of grace. “No man can say that. Jesus is the Lord but 
a by the Holy Ghost” (I Cor. 12:3). “By grace are ye saved through faith, 
sci and that not of yourselves. It is the gift of God, not of works, lest any 
hy man should boast” (Eph, 2:8, 9). “So then faith cometh by hearing, and 
ES hearing by the Word of God” (Rom. 10:17). 
a If then the ministers of the New Testament were able to add souls to 
Be the church, it was only because the Spirit of God used them; and if the ~ 
f Spirit of God used them, their ministry must have had the approval of God. 
Now we turn to Acts 8. “They were all scattered abroad throughout the 


regions of Judaea and Samaria, except the apostles” (v.1). “Therefore they 
that were scattered abroad went everywhere preaching the Word” (v.4). 
“Then Philip went down to the city of Samaria and preached Christ unto 
them; and the people with one accord gave heed unto those things which 
Philip spake, hearing and seeing the miracles which he did” (v.6); and 
when Peter and John came down to Samaria they found that these people 
had been baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus (v.16). “And the angel 
of the Lord spake unto Philip saying, Arise and go toward the south’ (v.26). 
“Then the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near and join thyself to this chariot” 
(v.29). We know the result: the Ethiopian was baptized and went on his 
way rejoicing. The Holy Spirit used Philip and blessed his ministry. 

A little farther on in Acts we come across Barnabas. ‘The Holy Ghost 
said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called | 
them” (Acts 13:2). It is Barnabas that we are interested in, because there i 
is no question that the apostles were called to preach. “So they, being sent | 
forth by the Holy Ghost, . . . preached the Word of God” (vy.4,5). “And ; 
the Word of the Lord was published throughout all the region’ (v.49). 
“And the disciples were filled with joy and with the Holy Ghost” (v.52). 
The Holy Spirit used and blessed the ministry of Barnabas. 

_ After the vision of the man of Macedonia, Luke writes (Acts 16:10), / 
“Immediately we endeavored to go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that 
the Lord had called us for to preach the Gospel unto them.” These words 
“we” and “us” include Luke and Silas. That their mission was successful 
we can learn from the salutation of Paul’s letter to the Philippians, “to all ~ 
the saints in Christ Jesus, which are at Philippi” (Phil. 1:1). 
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In Acts 18 the name of Apollos appears. There is nothing in the con- 
text here to prove that God blessed the work of Apollos. For that proof 
we turn to I Corinthians, where Paul says, “I have planted, Apollos watered, 
but God gave the increase” (3:6). “Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, 
but ministers by whom ye believed?” (3:5). 

To the Colossians Paul writes of “the truth of the Gospel which is come 
unto you, as it is in all the world, and bringeth forth fruit, as it doth also in 
you, since the day ye heard of it, and knew the grace of God in truth; as 
ye also learned of Epaphras, our dear fellow servant, who is for you a 
faithful minister of Christ” (1:5-7). The proof that I am adducing here 
is not that Paul calls Epaphras a faithful minister of Christ (we shall con- 
sider the different names for the ministers farther on); but that Paul says 
the Colossian congregation exists at least in part as a result of the work of 
Epaphras—in other words that the Holy Spirit had used the ministry of 


Epaphras. 
Similarly, writing to the Thessalonians, he says, “Paul and Silvanus and 
Timotheus, unto the church of the Thessalonians (1:1)... . Our Gospel 


came not unto you in word only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost 
(v.5) ...and ye became followers of us and of the Lord” (v.6). Without 
doubt the apostle is saying here that the Holy Spirit blessed the ministry of 
Silvanus and Timothy, as well as his own. 

_ 2. That the New Testament ministry has the approval of God is made 
clear also by the fact that miracles were done by the men who held that 
office; not so many signs and wonders, it is true, as are ascribed to the 
apostles, but it cannot be denied that also in the case of other men than the 
apostles the Lord confirmed the Word with signs following. 

Of Stephen it is written that he, “full of faith and power, did great 
wonders and miracles among the people’ (Acts 6:8). 

And then there is the experience of Philip in Samaria, mentioned be- 
fore. Luke says that “the people with one accord gave heed unto those 
things which Philip spake, hearing and seeing the miracles which he did. 
For unclean spirits, crying with loud voice, came out of many that were 
possessed with them; and many taken with palsies, and that were lame, were 
healed” (Acts 8:6, 7. See also v.13). Of such gifts of the Spirit, including 
the working of miracles, Paul says, “All these worketh that one and the self- 
same Spirit, dividing to every man severally as He will” (I Cor. 12:11). 
If the New Testament ministers worked miracles, they did it only as the 
Spirit gave them the ability. 

Of Paul and Barnabas in Iconium we read: “Long time therefore abode 
they speaking boldly in the Lord, who gave testimony unto the Word of His 
grace, and granted signs and wonders to be done by their hands” (Acts 
14:3). At the council in Jerusalem, “all the multitude kept silence and gave 
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3. A third line of proof for the divine approval of the New Testament 
ministry is that provided by the passages that call upon the believers to honor 
the ministers. I Tim. 5:17. “Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy. 
of double honor ; especially they who labor in the Word and doctrine.” Heb. 
13:7. “Remember them which have the rule over you, who have spoken 
unto you the Word of God.” Heb. 13:17. “Obey them that have the rule — — 
over you, and submit yourselves; for they watch for your souls as they that 
must give account.” ¥ 


It Is Not CHARACTERIZED BY ANY CERTAIN Form OF ORGANIZATION 


1. Let us look at some of the terms used to designate leaders in the 
New Testament church. . 

a. Apostle. With this word we are not particularly concerned, except 
that we shall see that even the apostles called themselves by some of the 
other titles given to New Testament ministers. 

b. Bishop, éxtcxonos, from émoxomé, to examine, inspect, oversee. “If 
a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work” (I Tim. 3:1). 
This is a church office, for a little farther on we read, “If a man know not 
how to rule his own house, how shall he‘take care of the church of God?” 
(v.5). 

c. Deacon, 3:éx0veg, a servant, a minister. “Let these also first be 
proved, then let them use the office of a deacon, being found blameless. 
For they that have used the office of a deacon well purchase to themselves 
a good degree, and great boldness in the faith which is in Christ Jesus” 
(1 Tim. 3:10, 13). Beginning his letter to the Philippians, Paul says, “Paul 
and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints in Christ Jesus _ 
which are at Philippi, with the bishops and the deacons” (1:1). Chapter 6 
of Acts is usually headed in our English Bibles, “Seven deacons chosen,” 
though the title is not actually given to the seven men in the text. But re- 
lated words are used. The Grecians complain that their widows are over- A 
looked in the daily S:axovta (ministration). The apostles say that it is not Ai 
proper for them to leave the Word of God and serve (dtaxovsiv) tables, 
They ask therefore that other men be chosen for this work and they will 
give themselves wholly to prayer and the ministry (8:axovta) of the Word. = 
Reading between the lines, it seems to be implied that both caring for the 
poor and preaching the Word are a 8taxevia, but one is of more importance 
than the other. Whether the office of deacon always ranked with the . 
ministry may be questioned; but in the case of both Stephen and ibe is ia 
same man was both a deacon and a preacher, 
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d. Elder. This word is usually translated, while the words “bishop” 
and “deacon” are simply transferred from the Greek. We also have the 
English word “presbyter,” from mpec@dcepo¢, elder. The Jews had used this 
title. “Now the chief priests and elders and all the council sought false 
witness against Jesus’ (Matth. 26:57). There were elders in Israel before 
Irsael was a nation. Moses and Aaron in Egypt gathered the elders to- 
gether. They seem to have had the idea that the very fact that a man had 
lived a long time should be taken as presumptive evidence that he is wiser 
than a young man. The custom of looking to the older men for advice and 
leadership was soon adopted by the Christian community. “Then the 
disciples, every man according to his ability, determined to send relief unto 
the brethren which dwelt in Judaea; which also they did, and sent it to the 
elders by the hands of Barnabas and Saul” (Acts 11:29, 30). When the 
first dissension arose in the church at Antioch, “they determined that Paul 
and Barnabas and certain other of them should go up to Jerusalem unto the 
apostles and elders about this question” (Acts 15:2). James, the brother 
of the Lord, who had a leading voice in that first conference, was probably 
one of the “elders.” Of Paul and Barnabas on their first missionary journey 
it is written, “And when they had obtained them elders in every church, and 
had prayed with fasting, they commended them to the Lord” (Acts 14:23). 
_ The word “ordained” here cannot be pressed into a proof that these elders 
were ministers (preachers) ; since the word “ordain” only later came to have 
its technical meaning. The word used is yetgotovéw, which meant originally 
to choose by vote, by stretching out the hand; but then also simply to choose, 
or select, or appoint. The fact that a man was chosen elder in a congrega- 
tion does not mean that he was necessarily a pastor of the congregation. 
There were apparently elders who did not serve in the d:axovia tod Adyou; 
for Paul says, “Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honor, especially they who labor in the Word and doctrine” (I Tim. 5:17). 

e. Evangelist, evayyeAtot7¢. Paul says that Christ “gave some apostles, 
and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers”’ 
(Eph. 4:11). It must be remembered that Paul always ranks apostles highest 
in any list of servants of God. Compare I Cor. 12:28, “God hath set some 
in the church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers,” etc. If 
he is using the same method in the Ephesians passage, evangelists must rank 
in his estimation after apostles and prophets. Then the question arises, 
What does St. Paul mean. by “prophets?” Is he referring to the great 
prophets of the Old Testament? Frequently the term “the prophets” has 
that meaning in the New Testament. Hebrews 1:1, for example: “God... 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets.” But I do not think 
that is the meaning of “prophets” in I Cor. 12 and Eph. 4:11. In the 
Corinthians passage the apostle is listing the gifts of the Spirit to the New 
Testament church, as we can see from v.29, “Are all apostles? Are all 
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prophets? Are all teachers? Are all workers of miracles?” etc. 


insertion). In chapter 14 Paul contrasts speaking with tongues and 
prophesying. “I would that ye all spake with tongues, but rather that ye. 
prophesied; for greater is he that prophesieth than he that speaketh with 
tongues’. (v.5). Farther on, “Let the prophets speak two or three” (v.29). 
But also, “Ye may all prophesy one by one” (v.31). 

What is the sum of this? Paul ranks the prophets next to the apostles. 
Then if he is listing titles in order of their importance in the Ephesians pas- 
sage (apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, teachers), evangelists come be- 
tween prophets and pastors. However, since in the I Cor. 12 passage he 
mentions only apostles, prophets, teachers, and then goes on to gifts of the 
Spirit which have no connection with preaching the Word (miracles, gifts 
of healing, etc.), it would seem that these three cover the whole list of 
those who have a part in the proclamation of the Word—apostles, prophets, 
teachers, The list in Eph. 4 also begins with apostles and ends— with 
teachers. But instead of having only one word between (prophets), there 
are now three—prophets, evangelists, pastors. I conclude from this that- 
the functions of an evangelist were similar to those of prophets, who spoke 
the Word of God, and pastors, who fed the flock of God. 

Other passages apply the term “evangelist”? to Timothy: “Do the work 
of an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry” (II Tim. 4:5), and to 
Philip: “We entered into the house of Philip the evangelist, which was one 
of the seven” (Acts 21:8). 

f. Prophet, zpogyzn¢. We considered this title above, in connection 
with the word “evangelist.” But there was one passage there that is in- 
triguing. Paul says to the Corinthian congregation, “Ye may all prophesy 
one by one” (I Cor. 14:31). That seems to me to mean that in that early 
day congregations did not always have what we would call a resident pastor, 
who did all the preaching, but sometimes edified one another in the fashion 
of a Quaker meeting. 

g. Pastor. This word also occurs in the Ephesians passage, as we have 
seen, along with prophets and evangelists. The word is xotyty, shepherd. 
The verb rotudtvw is used in describing the reinstatement of Peter, one of 
the three times that Jesus says, “Feed my sheep.” It is also used by Paul, 
taking leave of the Ephesian elders, when he says, “Feed the church of 
God” (Acts 20:28). It is also used by Peter when he counsels the elders to 
“feed the flock of God” (I Pet. 5:2). Here a high honor is given this title 
when Peter says that Christ is'the Chief Shepherd, apy:motpevog. That re- 


the good shepherd.” 


minds us that the same word is used in John Le 11 where Jesus says, “I am 


prophets that he is speaking of must be New Testament prophets. This be- Meo 
comes even clearer when we go on to chapter 14 (chapter 13 is a parenthetical — 
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-h. Minister. The word translated “minister”? is d:éx0v0g, which is, of 


course, the same word that is translated ‘‘deacon.” ‘Let a man account of 


ef 


us as of the ministers of Christ,’ says Paul (I Cor. 4:1). “God... hath 
made us able ministers of the New Testament’ (II Cor. 3:6). “In all 
things approving ourselves as the ministers of God” (II Cor. 6:4). 

There are still other words used to designate those that had the leader- 
ship in the church, such as preacher, teacher, ruler, and even probably the 
word angel-in Rev. 2:1 ff. But we have enough for our purpose: apostle, 
bishop, deacon, elder, evangelist, prophet, pastor, minister. 

2. | want to show now how these words are used interchangeably in 
the New Testament, or how two or more of these titles are applied to the 
same person. 

There is Timothy, for example. In I Tim. 3 Paul sets down the char- 
acteristics desirable in bishops, and says, “These things write I to thee that 
thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God” 
(vv.14, 15) ; which leads us to suppose that Timothy was a bishop. In the 
next chapter, however, he says, “If thou put the brethren in remembrance 
of these things, thou shalt be a good minister of Jesus Christ.” This is the 
word translated both “minister” and “deacon.” And in the other letter to 
Timothy he calls upon the young man to “do the work of an evangelist.” 
Timothy is called bishop, minister and evangelist. 

Or take the Acts 20:28 passage, where Paul is speaking to the Ephesian 
elders at Miletus. These are the xzpscQdtepo: of Ephesus. But the apostle 
tells them to feed the church of God, that is, they are to be pastors (math, 
moww.ctve), and he also tells them.that the Holy Ghost has made them over- 
seers (émloxdnou¢) or bishops. The same men are elders, pastors and bishops. 

The apostle himself ranks his office highest of all among the servants 
of God, as we have seen. And yet he applies the term 8:éx0vo¢ impartially 
to himself and Apollos, to himself and Timothy. And in I Cor. 14 where 
he exalts prophesying above speaking with tongues, he plainly implies that 
he is a prophet. He also calls himself a preacher and a teacher (I Tim. 2:7, 
II Tim. 1:11). The same man is an apostle, a minister, a prophet, a preacher 
and a teacher. / 

A similar passage is I Pet. 5:1, 2. “The elders which are among you I 
exhort, who am also an elder, and a witness of the sufferings of Christ... .. 
Feed the flock of God which is among you, taking the oversight thereof not 
by constraint, but willingly.” When -he says that he is a witness of the 
sufferings of Christ, that means that he is an apostle. And he says that he 
is also an elder. He also says that the elders are to be pastors (feed the 
flock). And finally these elders are also to be bishops (take the oversight). 

Now we have enough passages to cover all the titles we considered. 
Paul is an apostle, but also a minister (or deacon), a prophet, a preacher 
and a teacher. Peter is an apostle and also an elder. Timothy is a bishop 
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and also a minister, or deacon, and an Lg IS at “The mee at Le 
were elders, pastors and bishops. So also the elders to whom Peter wrote. ae 
_ Philip was a deacon and an evangelist. i 

It would seem therefore that any attempt to trace the beginnings of a 
hierarchy with various ranks of clergy (a bishop, for example, ranking higher 
than an elder or a deacon) must shatter itself against the usage of words in 
the New Testament. To try to prove the sole validity of episcopal ordination | 
from, the New Testament becomes ridiculous. Our modern use of these 
various terms must not confuse us. We have elders and deacons in our 
congregations, but they are lay members. The Episcopal Church has deacons 
who are sub-priests and bishops who are super-priests. The same is true of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Presbyterians have preaching elders and 
ruling elders. The Methodist Church has presiding elders, who have some 
of the duties of our District Presidents. 

But in New Testament usage the words are used indiscriminately. 
Perhaps it would be correct to say that they were often used to name func- 
tions rather than offices, just as we sometimes call a man a preacher, some- 
times a pastor, sometimes a minister. I would say that the most generally 
used word of the whole group is the word é:éxoveg and the kindred d3raxovta, 
which is used of the service or ministry of apostles, prophets, bishops, elders, 
pastors, evangelists, and even of lay people. 

3. How were these leaders chosen? Here, too, there is no weight of 
evidence for one type of organization rather than another. At times we see 
indications of a congregational polity, at other times of an episcopal polity. 

We have seen that God approved the ministry of the New Testament. 
Paul says that God set some in the church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, 
etc. Sometimes the call to service came directly from God, as in the case — 
of Philip being directed to the Ethiopian eunuch; or Barnabas being called 
by the Holy Spirit, though this latter call probably came through the prophets 
and teachers at the church in Antioch. In most cases, however, men got into 
the ministry by action of the church. 

a. By election. We hardly begin the history of the church before we 
read of the election of an apostle to take the place of Judas. We shall not 
go into the question whether this act had the approval of God. All that we _ 
are interested in is that when the church felt called upon to Prone someone 
to take Judas’ place, the method used was election. 

Likewise also the seven deacons were elected. ‘“The saying pleased be . 
whole multitude; and they chose Stephen,” etc. (Acts 6:5). This election — 
by “the whole multitude” evidently met the approval of God, for He mightily 
used Stephen and Philip. hr 

b. By appointment. When Paul and Barnabas separated before the sec- _ 
ond missionary tour, “Paul chose Silas,” and “Barnabas took Mark” (Acts 
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etnro) 40}2") On this trip Paul found Timothy; “him would Paul have to 


go forth with him” (Acts 16:3). In these cases nothing is said of any 
election ; the men appear to have been appointed. 

To Titus Paul writes, “For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou 
shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, and ordain elders in every 
city, as I had appointed thee’ (1:5). There are two illustrations here of 
appointment, first that Paul left Titus in Crete, and second that Titus was 
to appoint elders in every city. There are many instances of Paul moving 
his younger helpers about from place to place. ‘Do thy diligence to come 
shortly unto me. . . take Mark and bring him with thee . . . Tychicus have 
I sent to Ephesus” (II Tim. 4:9-12). 

At the close of the first missionary journey we read that Paul and 
Barnabas “ordained them elders in every church” (Acts 14:23). The word 
used is ystpotovysavzes from yerpotovéw; but it can hardly mean election 
here, for the subject of the participle is Paul and Barnabas, as the context 
shows. 

So in the New Testament ministry there were men who were called 
directly by God, men who were elected by the church, and men who were 
appointed by church leaders. In the case of all three types, the approval of 
God is shown by the blessing upon their work.’ 

I think the most we can say of the organization of the apostolic church 
is that godly men in a period of new beginnings made use of any form or 
method that promised to be useful “for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 
The more rigid and detailed organization came later, when the church had 
settled ‘down and grown old. Further evidence for the casual and even 
opportunistic character.of church methods in the first generation could, I 
believe, be derived from a detailed study of such things as church con- 
ferences and financial methods in the New Testament. But I pass that by 
to get at a more interesting point. 


2 The following is found in the Tractatus de Potestate et Primatu Papae, an appendix 
to the Schmalcald Articles: 

It was decided in the Nicene Council that every church should choose a bishop for 
itself in the presence of one or more bishops who lived in the neighborhood. This has 
been done a long time, not only in the Orient, but also in other and Latin churches, as 
is clearly stated in the writings of Cyprian and Augustine. For so writes Cyprian in 
the fourth letter to Cornelius : 

Let us diligently hold to the command of God and the custom of the apostles, as it 
is observed among us and almost in all lands, that where there is a congregation that 
is to choose a bishop, other bishops who live nearby should come, and in the presence 
of the entire congregation, which knows everyone’s conversation and life, the bishop 
should be chosen; as we see it was done in the election of ‘Sabinus, our colleague, that 
he was selected according to the choice of the entire congregation and the advice of 
certain bishops who were present. (Cyprian died 258 A. D.) 
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1. Paul’s “we” passages. We remember how Paul magnified his office. 

And yet that magnificent old war horse, who would not suffer anything ‘that | 

ae his Lord had done to be criticized, including the Lord’s choosing him to be 

ae an apostle, was willing to pull in a team with anyone and give them credit — 
for full partnership. Take his experience with the Corinthian congregation 

Ps and Apollos. The congregation was divided into factions saying “I am of | 

Bit: Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ” (1 12). Paul 

“ele re could say to them, “For though ye have ten thousand instructors in Christ, 

: yet have ye not many fathers; for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you 
through the Gospel” (4:15). Nevertheless he wrote, “Who then is Paul, 
and who is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed” (3:5). “All 
things are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas” (3:21, 22). “Let a 
‘man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ’ (4:1). Note that he 
says that he and Apollos are alike S:axovo:; that he names Apollos between — 
himself and Peter, two apostles ; and: that he says, “Let a man account of ws” 
(both Apollos and myself) ‘“‘as stewards of the mysteries of God.” 

A similar association of himself with others occurs in II Corinthians. 
In the first chapter (v.20) he says that the Son of God, Jesus Christ, “was 
preached among you by us, even by me and Silvanus and Timotheus.” In 
the next chapter begins a long passage containing many pronouns in the 
first person plural. These words “we’’ and “us” must refer to the earlier 
“me and Silvanus and Timotheus.” Observe what a glorious fellowship that 
was in which he includes Silas and Timothy. “God... hath made us able 
ministers of the New Testament” (3:6). “We preach not ourselves but 
Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake” (4:5). 
“Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech yom 
by us” (5:20). 

2. Paul’s greetings. A similar willingness on the part of the apostle 
to recognize other ministers and give them full credit, without exalting 
himself above them, is found in Paul’s greetings, where he mentions various 
men. “Timotheus, my workfellow” (Rom. 16:21) ; “Timotheus, our brother” 
(Col. 1:1); “Timotheus, our brother, and minister of God, and our fellow 
laborer in the Gospel of Christ” (I Thess. 3:2) ; ““Tychicus, a beloved brother 
and faithful minister in the Lord” (Eph. 6:21) ; “Tychicus, . . . who is a an 
beloved brother and a faithful minister and fellow servant in the Lord” i 
(Col. 4:7) ; “Epaphras, my fellow prisoner in Christ Jesus; Marcus, Aristar- 

_chus, Demas, Lucas, my fellow laborers” (Philemon 23, 24). 

3. The council at Jerusalem. In connection with the word “elders” we 
saw that the congregation at Antioch decided to send a delegation to Jeru- 
salem ‘‘to the apostles and elders.” We do not know who these elders were 
at Jerusalem, except that James was probably one. After the decision had 


‘ arrived at, a etter was sent, containing these phedbes “The apostles 
iP “and elders and brethren send greeting. . It seemed good to the Holy 
- Ghost and to us.” It was not a one man dean; nor was it a decision by Be 
the apostles alone. The elders had as much to say, and the Holy Spirit spoke ON 
just as truly through them as the apostles. ' 
4. The call of Paul and Barnabas. We recall that “the Holy Ghost said, 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them’ 
(Acts 13:2). The point of interest here is the question, Through whom did 
____the Holy Ghost say that? The preceding verse says that there were certain 
prophets and teachers at Antioch. Then v.2 goes on, “As they ministered 
to the Lord and fasted’”—the “they” evidently referring to those prophets o 
and teachers—the Holy Ghost issued the call, presumably through those 
churchmen ; just as the decision of the Holy Ghost in the Jerusalem council 
was given through the apostles and elders. The democratic spirit of the 
_whole procedure is shown by three things: that the Holy Ghost uses other 
ministers to issue a call to an apostle; that another minister, Barnabas, is 
coupled in the call with an apostle; and that Barnabas is even named first. 
5. Paul and Apollos. We close with this one little incident. We know 
how the apostle frequently sent his younger helpers here and there in the 
church. But toward the end of I Corinthians (16:12) this verse occurs: “As 
touching our brother Apollos, I greatly desired him to come unto you with 
the brethren; but his will was not at all to come at this time, but he will 
come when he shali have convenient time.” Apparently Apollos had a mind 
of his own; and though Paul was the great apostle, and Apollos was not an 
apostle, Paul could not simply order him to come and go. The church was 
not managed in that fashion in the first century A. D. 


THE JOB THAT IS NEVER FINISHED > 
N 


IVAN H. HAGEDORN 
. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ZZIAH, king of Judah, was dead. Isaiah, a young courier, was his a 
U mourner. Uzziah, to Isaiah, had stood for all that was strong, noble, 

and fine. And now he was dead. And Isaiah went into the House of the , 
Lord to mourn. -In that dark hour the glory of the Lord burst upon him, 
He saw the Lord, high and lifted up. That vision resulted in a dedicated - 
life and a high commission. Isaiah was to be an ambassador for God. He — 
was bidden to go out and warn the people of the wrath to come. “Tell them,” 
God commanded him, “what a worthless lot they are. Tell them what is 
wrong and why, and what will happen unless they have a change of heart — 
and straighten up. Do not mince matters. Make it clear that they are ow 
positively down to their last chance. Give it to them good and strong, and 
keep on giving it to them.’ And then the Lord impressively added, “Isaiah, 

I might as well tell you from the start that you are going to see little or no 
results from your labors. The official class will turn up their noses at you, 
and the masses will not do you the courtesy to even listen. All will keep on 

in their own ways, until everything is carried down to destruction, and even 
you, Isaiah, will be lucky to escape with your life.” ; 

Isaiah began his prophetic career in a very prosperous era. The reign 
of King Uzziah had been a long and flourishing one. But otherwise things 
were in a sorry mess. The death of King Uzziah was both a fact and a 
symbol. Morality, too, was dead, and spirituality, and religion. In such a 
time Isaiah was called to preach. And what is more, he was practically in- 
formed that the enterprise upon which he was launched was doomed to — 
failure from the start. Indeed, he was warned that his task was to be a long 
and discouraging one. His was to be a job that he never was to finish. 

But where is the prophet who ever entered upon his calling because it 
promised ease and comfort? I know my professors at college and seminary 
assured me that the Christian ministry was no sinecure. Dr. Charles Sanders, 

; my professor in philosophy, said one day: “If you can stay out of the 

nS. ministry, stay out.” Of course, he meant that unless the call was so com-_— { 
pelling and so challenging that it demanded your heart, your strength, your / 
all, the requirements would be found so exacting that you would find your- 
self unable to meet them. Dr. ie Clutz, my professor in Practical 

Theology, would add his warning: “Young men, if you are loukin for aa 
soft spot in the Christian ministry, you ‘ll find it under your hat.” And Dr. 
Joseph B. Baker, whom I was privileged to assist when he was pastor 
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SE. James’s Lutheran Church in Gettysburg, would say to me: “When you 


get into the ministry, Hagedorn, never take on any sidelines, or you'll soon be 
a side-line.” The ministry was for him a full time job, requiring all that 
was in a man, and then some. 

I am glad to note that Isaiah did not draw back when the Lord painted 
for him the dark and forbidding picture of his future. Whenever Oliver 
Cromwell set down in his rude hand, ‘‘We are in a situation most difficult,” 
one could look for great and triumphant events. Indeed, Cromwell greatened 
as his difficulties increased. For Isaiah there was nothing finer than to be 
a servant of the Lord. For him there could be no greater honor than to be 
a tool in the hand of the Eternal. When Andrew Jackson became president 
of the United States, he was, as is usually the case with presidents, over- 
whelmed with office seekers. Among the number coveting his favor was 
a minister of the Gospel. Mr. Jackson said to him: “And what do you 
do now?” “I am a minister of the Gospel,” was the reply.. Then said the 
president, “Go home, my dear man, and preach, for I have no office so high 
as that.” 

Great preaching has kept the soul of the world alive. And Isaiah was 
one of the strong links in its glorious history. The Lord drew his attention 
to the remnant,—an obscure, unorganized, and inarticulate group who would 
step in the breach, when everything, with a resounding crash, had gone by 
the board. Isaiah set himself to brace and encourage the remnant, assured 
that they would be the ones that God would use to build a new society. For 
them the prophet became an anchor and rallying point. And maybe, after 
all is said and done, the working with the remnant is the most important 
part of the preacher’s task. One of the weaknesses of the Christian ministry 
today is the proneness to splatter oneself out over too broad an area. It is 
far wiser to lay foundations deep in a few hearts than it is to scratch the 
surface of hundreds. In any event, it was not long before Isaiah realized 


_ that his job was one that never was finished. 


I 


As long as there are tears there will be the need of the comfort that the 
true man of God can bring. And surely, there is no evidence this side of 
heaven even remotely to indicate that tears will ever cease to flow. Joseph 
Parker late in life declared that if he had his work to do over again, he would 
talk more to broken hearts. People will want to touch the hem of that man’s 
garment who seems to understand. There was a young preacher, fresh from 
college, who became a chaplain. One Sunday morning he stood under the 


open sky and looked into the tanned faces of hundreds of men. He an- 


nounced to the soldiers that he would let them choose as to whether he should 
preach or just entertain them for a half-hour. A tall, blunt-speaking fellow 
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to hear from him a word of endearment, But it was never forthcoming. 
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arose and said, “If you have come three-thousand miles to talk toa bunch 
of soldiers, some of whom are going into eternity during the next few days, . 
and you don’t know whether to preach to them or just tell them funny 
stories, I suspect that you had better go ahead and try to tell us something 
funny.” A more incisive criticism could not be duplicated. 

The bread offered the people must be made out of the wheat grown in 
the prophet’s own heart. The preacher, no less than a Dickens, must possess 
“the key to the street.” To preach effectively the-preacher must live where 
his parishioners live, must walk the same road with them, and taste with 
them the joys and sorrows of the human lot. If a Theodore Roosevelt felt 
that he must know the kind of a geranium that could be grown on every 
tenement fire-escape to serve his precinct in New York City, surely every 
preacher should possess just as intimate a knowledge of his people if he is 
to meet their soul needs. 

There is no statement in the Gospels more meaningful than the words: 
‘He had compassion on‘ the multitude.” A servant of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
if he is to be like his Lord, will possess this element of compassion. In our 
war-torn world this quality is more than ever needed. It is a note that 
every prophet will sound. Countless hearts are yearning to hear it. Gruff 
old Tom Carlyle was little given to sentimentality. His wife Jane longed 


In a beautiful, but sad, letter to a friend, Mrs. Carlyle tells how during a 
sickness she was greatly comforted by a maid. The girl only came into the 
room, and rubbed her cheek against that of her mistress. But it strangely 
soothed her. “And sometimes,” adds Mrs. Carlyle, “I could tell that her 
cheek was wet, and her tears meant much to me.’ Oh, the comfort, the 
indescribable comfort, of compassion. Jesus had it in rich measure. So 
will all his true prophets. 


II 


As long as fear paralyzes the hearts of men, so long will there be the 
need for preaching faith in God. Little is accomplished when from the 
pulpits of our land the voices of God’s prophets lament: “Look what our 
world is coming to.” It is the business of every man of God to say, “Look 
what has come into our world. Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sin of the world.” Christian workers are constantly meeting with fear = 
in the hearts of men and women. In palace and in hut alike it walks with 
arrogance. Everywhere its slimy trail can be seen. ce 

An old fable tells that Mohammed once met the figure of the Plague at | } 
an oasis in the desert and asked: “Where are you going?” “To Bagdad,” r 
answered the Plague, “I am going there to kill ten thousand people.” Some : 
weeks later, on his way back home he once more met the Plague in the 
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~ desert and. approached ae angrily. “See here,” \he said, “you lied to me. 
f You said that you were going to Bagdad to kill ten thousand uses but 
. actually you killed fifty thousand.” ‘‘Oh, no,” answered the Plague, “I did 
not lie. I only killed ten thousand. Fear killed all the rest.” 

It will take a long, long while before fear will be played out. He still 
numbers his divisions by the thousands and the tens of thousands. It surely 
appears as though the clergy have on their hands a long and tough war before 
this enemy will be vanquished. Everywhere these days we find people afraid 
of war, afraid of taxes, afraid of future depressions, afraid of the Re- 
publicans, afraid of the Democrats—afraid of everything except of being 
afraid. The one answer to fear is faith. And faith in God must be the note 
echoed and re-echoed from the pulpits of the land. We are faced by a 
troubled world, and it is no easy task to set our house in order. However, 
this cannot be achieved by nerveless Hamlets who cry out: 


The world is out of joint; O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right. 


True prophets of God will look upon the troubled world as a challenge. 
Their spirit will be crystalized in the words: “For this cause was I born, and 
for this purpose I came into the world.’ When the stabilities of life are 
broken down, when the world is in conflict and disarray, when hatred and 
fear and lust actuate mankind, when civilization seems to stand on the verge 
of collapse, when the future is uncertain and unpredictable, then men of faith 
stand forth confidently and sound the gospel note which alone is the ground 
of human hope. 

Faith triumphs and flourishes Sarseliously in the midst of chaos. When 
Rome finally collapsed, it was the Christian faith, reinterpreted by St. 
Augustine, that saved the soul of civilization and laid the foundations for a 
new order of human society. As the stars shine brightest on the darkest 
nights, so the Christian faith sees God most clearly when the pall hangs 
heaviest upon the earth. We will have victory over fear when we succeed 
in turning the thoughts of people away from their fears to the eternal God. 
Think what would happen if every tongue could confess with truth: “The 
eternal God is my refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms.” 


III 


As long as darkness hangs heavy over the earth, there will be need for 
the proclamation of that Gospel which can bring light to every darkened 
corner. Harry Emerson Fosdick tells of opening an old theological volume. 
Glancing through its table of contents he read this: “Chapter I, Hell; 
Chapter II, Hell continued.’”’ Commenting on this, he said, “Two wars in 
one lifetime, hell and hell continued, are a. strain, not simply on personal 
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stamina, but on one’s confidence in the whole ideal realm of Christian faith 


and ethics.” And as one statistician has estimated it, the world has enjoyed 
but two hundred and thirty-three years of peace in the last three thousand 
years of history. Assuredly the prophet of God will find it difficult to en- 
vision the day when there will no longer be need for the proclamation of the 
Gospel of Peace. However, it is not for him to ask how long he must 
preach. But preach he must. His is the job that is never finished. 

A preacher father was seeing his missionary son off at the depot. A 
large number of our troops were leaving from the*same place. <A great 
crowd had assembled to see them off. Many a voice counseled those de- 
parting boys “to give them hell.’”’”. The preacher father looked into the face 
of his son, leaving to take his place on that thin line held by the brave 
soldiers of the cross, and said with tears streaming down his face, “Give 
them Christ, son, give them Christ.” And that is our high and holy task, 
and no matter if the skies are dark and threatening, that message must be 
delivered. It is the one real hope of our world. 

Thank God there is a word which is a light upon the path for stumbling 
mankind. ‘He that followeth after me,” said the Christ, ‘shall not walk in 
darkness but shall have the light of life.”’. And what a privilege it is to bear 
witness to that light. A little waif, seeing the bright lights of the city 
mission, was drawn to attend by the promise of warmth and friendship. 
Somewhat fearfully she entered. The missionary was talking about “the 
light of the world.’’ After the service she timidly went up to the missionary 
and asked, “Sir, are you the light of the world?” The missionary smiled 
and answered, “No, my child, I am not the light of the world. I am but a 
little candle shining in a dark’place.” And then the little girl said, “O please, 
sir, wouldn’t you come and hang out in our alley for a while. It is so very 
dark there.” Yes, that is our task—to hang out in dark alleys, and there to 
spread the light. 

Often, I suppose, we will wonder just how our little light will help to 
lighten up this dark world. It is so very, very dark. Speaking one time in 
London, Sir Harry Lauder said, “I was sitting in the gloamin’, an’ a man 
passed the window. He was the lamplighter. He pushed his pole into the 
lamp, and lighted it. Then he went to another and another. Now, I 
couldna’ see him. But I knew where he was by the lights as they broke 
out doon the street, for he left behind him a beautiful avenue of light.” 
And then the great comedian turned to moralizing and said, ‘“Ye’re a’ lamp- 
lighters. They'll know where ye’ve been by the lights.” 


a 


As long as there is change and transition in this old world, just so long 
will there be a need for prophets to point to Him who is the same yesterday, 
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today, and forever. Isaiah could go before the people with a vision of a 
throne, high and lifted up. He could say as does the Psalmist, “Thy throne, 
O God, is forever and ever.” Even in this generation we have seen how 
kings of the earth, once enthroned, are now dethroned. Dynasties have dis- 
appeared. Seats of the mighty, which once towered high above the earth, 
have toppled to the ground. But amid all this change and decay, the one 
throne that has remained steadfast and sure is the throne of God. That 
throne has not been made by human hands or steadied by human power. 
Time does not affect it. It remains and always will remain, unshaken and 
unshattered. 

What a message is this to proclaim! And true men of God will, in this 
sorely shaken world, offer a stability that is much needed. And yet foolishly 
will many ministers spin out their theories of economics and politics, which 
change like the fashions of women’s skirts. Some years ago, when Calvin 
Coolidge was president of the United States, he was asked what he thought 
was the major difficulty of the church. His answer could well be written in 
words of flame across the sky. He said, “I wouldn’t for a minute be critical 
of the Church or its work, but I think most of the clergy today are preaching 
socialism. None of us knows too much about economics, but some preachers 
seem to know nothing at all. They are very apt to study under some half- 
baked college professor, who has never handled a pay-roll or had any 
knowledge of practical affairs.” 

The church must be critical of every order, and never is to be equated 
with any political or economic theory. To the true prophet no social order 
is sacrosanct. Doubtless all of us would agree that democracy is the highest 
political concept. And yet, even here God’s man will need to walk care- 
fully. Democracy is ever changing. It is never a thing accomplished. Like 
everything else it is in the process of becoming. Freedoms which men en- 
joyed a hundred years ago would today scarcely be accounted freedoms at 
all. Democracy calls for action. It must be eternally at work, creating 
freedom for every living soul. That means the lifting of economic burdens 
from the backs of the oppressed. That means the removing of unfair racial 
discriminations. That means the guaranteeing of rights to minority groups. 
And right gladly will God’s spokesman lift his voice on the side of the 
downtrodden and the exploited. And right royally will he do battle for the 
weak. However, it is not for him to raise aloft the banner of any theory 
of politics or economics. That is what Mr. Coolidge opposed and that is 
what I oppose. It is the high task of the Christian minister to point men to 
the cross, “towering o’er the wrecks of time.” Political and social systems 
have their day, have their day and cease to be. But the Word of the Lord 
standeth sure. And that is the true prophet’s message. 

But no true prophet will fear change. No, indeed, he will welcome it. 
Carlyle once said, “It is singular how long the rotten will hold together pro- 
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vided you do not handle it roughly. Men are loathe to quit their old ways, 
and conquering indolence and inertia venture on the new.” Men of God 
will not hesitate to handle the old structure roughly. They will ever be on 
guard against the tendency to detach religion from reality and life. Religion 
for them will be much more than a way of escape. Of necessity religion will 
start with the individual, but it always marches definitely on to the social. 
Only so will new days have their dawning. And only so will the church have 
vitality, life, and potency. Yes, the prophet with face grimly set moves with 
the very universe in the direction of righteousness. His goals, however, will 
be definitely higher and his aspirations loftier than those phrased by politicians 
assembled in convention. 

War’s aftermath always provides a stage for revolutionary change. 
Nearly all the human values that give life drive and significance have 
emerged from war. And so the call of the prophet will not be “Back to 
normalcy” in the years just ahead but “Forward with Christ.” However, 
as the crises press in upon him, the man of God will maintain a calm. Even 
in the storm he will remain serene, for he has his eye upon something far 
better even than the North Star. He will see a throne, high and lifted up. 
It was the habit of one of our great presidents to take a nap every afternoon. 
No matter how urgent the affairs of state, this was his unvarying rule. Of 
course, the secretary became nervous and fussy, realizing that momentous 
matters awaited his approval. One day the secretary’s fears got the better 
of him and he roused the president. The chief executive sat up, rubbed his 
eyes, and looked from his window, from which could be seen, to good ad- 
vantage, the Washington Monument. And then he rubbed his eyes again, 
saying with something of a yawn: “The country is still here.” Whereupon 
he made himself comfortable once more, and slept to the usual hour. The 
good book says: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 
on Thee; who trusteth also in Thee.” That the prophet can do. 


Vv 


As long as there is corruption, there will be the need for men to 
inaugurate reform. And if I read history aright, it has been the prophets 
of God who have sounded the alarms and set the wheels of reform in 
motion. Isaiah has been described as the prophet who “stirred up trouble.” 
He kept whipping up the furies of the people, permitting them neither to 
enjoy their comforts nor to take their ease. He would press the battle 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil with undiminished zeal. In no 
sense could he free himself from the world’s anguish. Unhesitatingly he 
would pour out the lava streams of his burning spirit upon the heads of those ~ 
guilty of wrong-doing or injustice. 
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It can hardly be denied that there are too many dead-souled men in our 
pulpits. It was a colored preacher who one day said, “The difference be- 
tween the white preacher and the colored preacher is this: The white preacher 
is influenced by his congregation while the colored preacher influences his 
congregation.” Is this a true insight? Be that as it may, the spirit of many 
in the ministry is represented by another colored preacher who was holding 
revival services on one of our southern plantations. He had been requested 
by a white landowner to preach against stealing. The old preacher scratched 
his head and then replied : The meeting am going good, the feeling am running 
high, the brethren am warm, and the spirit am mighty good. I don’t like to 
throw such a coldness over the congregation.” 

Far too often the clergy have taken to trailing the business man, the 
politician, or the scientist. When any of these gentlemen munch some pious 
platitude, the man in the pulpit is tempted to devote acres in his sermons 
to the discussion of the matter. So instead of the “Thus saith the Lord” 
we hear “I see that Henry Ford says.” Such preaching wiil do little to 
awaken the laity. It only tends to prove that Dean Inge was right when he 
said, “The church is made up of harmless, little people all set on having 
a good time.” 

Nor will it be likely that reform will go very deep when the prophet 
gets tangled up too much in the habiliments of the priest. The church loses 
her stride every time she becomes too engrossed in her ritualism. Let every 
prophet be aware that as the church swings toward ritualism, she passes into 
the shadow. I grow fearful when I see the church desperately striving after 
great public demonstrations of religion, showy displays of vestments, and 
parades of pageantry. It has been observed that during the first century 
Christians worshiped privately behind closed doors, but their conduct was 
patent to all. In contrast, today so much of our worship is in public view, 
while conduct has become a private matter. 


The vestments in your church, they say 
Are rich with dyes and stiff with gold; 
A thousand miners’ kids today, 

Hide in their shanties from the cold. 


The chalice, gift of loving pride— 
The gems blaze as you lift it up. 
A thousand babies solemn eyed 
Clink spoons within an empty cup. 


VI 


As long as there is sin in the world, so long will there be a need for the 
preaching of salvation through faith in Christ. What a wooing note must be 
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heard in the prophet’s voice as he proclaims the Gospel for sinners. A cer- 
tain professor in one of our theological seminaries would call in the students 
about ready to go forth to their charges and have them read the third chapter 
of Genesis in his hearing. It is the account, you remember, of God walking 
in the Garden in the cool of the day, and calling, “Where art thou, Adam?” 
And often he would say, “You read it as,though God were a policeman. You 
must learn to read it so that every one who hears will know that God is a 
heart-broken Father, looking for a lost child.” 

And the prophet must always remember that his own personal life must 
reinforce his preachment. A missionary had roped off his space and had 
begun to make preparations for his stay among a tribe of Africans. The 
little black children gathered around in open-eyed wonder at the vision of a 
man working with a pair of hands absolutely white. By and by one little 
fellow mustered up enough courage to crawl under the ropes. Then he 
crept across the grass where the man was working. Soon the missionary 
felt the touch of little fingers upon the leg of one of his trousers. Little by 
little those fingers crept up the trouser leg, and then they took hold of that 
wonderful white hand. A moment later they held that hand fast. Then a 
childish voice piped out, “O Missionary, won’t you please tell me the name 
of the river where you washed your hands?” After all, it is only as we let 
our light shine that people will come and ask us to show them the way to 
the Father. 

However, it must never be thought that the prophet is to forget that 
sin is black, or that it is ever to be made white or even gray. Francis de 
Sales would say, “Do you want to know how I test the value and excellence 
of a preacher? It is to assure myself that those who have listened to him 
will come away striking their breasts, and crying, ‘I will do better;’ not 
merely saying, ‘How well he spoke,’ or ‘What beautiful things he said.’” 
Luther has said, “A sermon should have hands and feet,” by which he meant 
that a sermon should have a strong and gripping power, searching and 
penetrating like a veritable sword of the spirit. 

And the prophet will have no doubt about the truth that it is not by 
silver and gold, but by the very blood of Christ that the stain of sin is re- 
moved. I often think of the testimony of the man in one of our Gospel 
missions. After rehearsing the very sordid details of his early life, he told 
how his mother pleaded with him to sign the pledge. But honest man that 
he was, he said, “No, mother, I have signed enough pledges to paper the 
wall; I need something more than a pledge; I need a power that can make 
me a sober man and change my life.” Growing desperate, the mother took 
a knife and opened one of her veins, and dipping the pen into her flowing 
blood, she said, “Sinclair, sign the pledge with your mother’s blood, and 
that may help you.” And then with deep impressiveness, that man concluded 
his testimony with the words: “What even the blood of my dear mother 
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could not do, the blood of Jesus Christ has accomplished.” It is the true 
prophet’s task and privilege to preach the Gospel of the precious Redeemer. 
That is the message with which he can with confidence confront and con- 
found the powers of evil. 


VII 


So long as death visits the earth, so long will there be a need for the 
preaching of that message embraced in the doctrine of the glorious resurrec- 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ. Isaiah came at last to see that religion sur- 
vived the loss of both king and state. The vision of the throne high and 
lifted up never paled before him. It afforded him a background which en- 
abled him to see all things in right perspective. And backgrounds are im- 
portant. It is said that a father once brought his son to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
requesting that the boy be permitted to study under his guidance. The 
father suggested that the lad could be helpful, possibly to paint the back- 
grounds for the great master’s pictures. “He who can paint the background,” 
said the artist, “can paint the picture, for the background is the most 
essential feature.” A man without belief in immortality is a man with a 
lost horizon. That glorious belief “floods the crimson twilight like the close 
of an angel’s song.” 

Seventy-five years ago this hope of immortality burned brightly in the 
souls of men. It figured prominently in literature, poetry, and preaching. 
But more recently that glorious hope burns but feebly. And the eclipse of 
this great teaching of the church accounts in no small measure for the 
ebbing of man’s enthusiasm about living, reflected in the decrease of true 
spirituality and the increase of immorality. Naturally if a man believes 
himself but “a small but boisterous bit of organic scum, which for the time 
being merely coats part of the surface of one small planet,’ he can hardly 
be expected to occupy himself in high thinking and noble living. But nerved 
by a faith in the unconquerable Christ who hath set at naught even death 
itself, man will fling himself with might against the entrenched evils of our 
day. For him there can be no word like defeat. He sees the Christ against 
a rising sun. Hence there can never be a hopeless situation. Did not the 
Christ conquer the conqueror of conquerors, even death? With such a 
Captain, true believers march on in confidence, assured that the hosts of 
wickedness must at last give way before One for whom even death itself 
holds no terrors. 

God’s prophet will be on the offensive today to recover this powerful 
dynamic for noble living. During the Revolution which swept over France 
just before the Napoleonic Era, the cry was raised, “Pull down the churches! 
Tear down the steeples! Away with everything that suggests God.” One 
old saint, hearing the tumult and the cries, lifted his hands to the sky and 
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challenged the infuriated mob with these words: “Pull down the stars also.” 
God hath set eternity in our hearts. All that is needed is for clarion and 
confident voices to proclaim the teaching of immortality and once again it 
will burn brightly in human hearts. 

In, my first pastorate the congregation grew to such strength that a 
building program was soon under way. Plans were drawn and the con- 
tractor designated. I well remember the day when a few carpenters arrived 
upon the scene. They erected a shack to house their tools and then departed. 
After a few days more the work upon the church edifice began. Slowly and 
carefully they built. At last the beauty of the architect’s design became 
evident. But the congregation still had to wait months before they were 
permitted to worship in the new structure. An ancient poet has said, “We 
do not build magnificently for mice.” Only a few days were expended in 
the building of a shack. Weary months were occupied in the building of a 
temple for God. God has clothed us with immortality. Let us build, then, 
not mere shacks which must be torn down lest they become eyesores, but 
beautiful temples to be an honor and a glory unto the great and loving 
Heavenly Father who has made us in His own image and after His own 
likeness. 

The duty of the prophet is clear. It is for him to preach. It is not 
for him to ask, “How long must I preach?” Face the task as though it were 
one never to be finished this side of eternity. But preach! That is our 
high honor and great responsibility. What if strikes, graft, violence, treachery, 
vice, corruption, and war loom black upon the horizon? Preach! What if 
mankind is in the last stages of sin sickness? Preach! What if materialism 
and selfishness hold man by the throat and are strangling him to death? 
Preach! What if the world continues to grow more and more rotten? 
Preach! What if sporadic or interminable chaos or anarchy should afflict 
the earth? Preach! What if life becomes an apparently endless procession 
of burdens and anxieties, problems and vexations? Preach! What if there 
be wars and rumors of war? Preach! What if fear stalks the world today? 
Preach! What if hate and vindictiveness appear to blight and scar civiliza- 
tion beyond all recognition? Preach! In short, come what may—preach! 
And steadfast loyalty to the eternal principles will at last bring the dawn. 
In the long run Christianity will produce its effect on the world. And 
though long may be the road ahead, and rough, keep on preaching. For you 
and for me it doubtless will be the job that is never finished. But one 
happy day, God will look again upon this world which He has made and 
call it good. 


ANDREW GEORGE VOIGT: THE SECRET OF HIS INFLUENCE 


GILBERT P. VOIGT 
Springfield, Ohio 


And for the little, little span 
The dead are borne in mind 
Seek not to question other than 
The books I leave behind. 


IHESE lines of Rudyard Kipling do not fit my father. Eleven years 
have elapsed since his death, but he has by no means been forgotten. 
It is in response to a request that I have undertaken to set forth the reasons 
for Father’s strong and abiding influence—an influence which has created 
and kept alive a demand for a full-length biography of him. When in 1940 
the late Dr. J. L. Neve published his valuable Churches and Sects of Chris- 
tendom, he included in the volume a letter from Father stating the distinc- 
tion between a denomination and a sect. The following year an eminent 
Lutheran preacher, once one of Father’s students, testified to the enduring 
influence Father had exerted on him. In 1942 a prominent professor of 
theology borrowed my copy of Father’s Biblical Dogmatics. 

But there is another sense, also, in which Kipling’s plaintive lines fail 
to fit my father. He lives not merely in the books he left behind. To be 
sure, he wrote well, for he had the gift of lucid, simple expression, which 
could make the abstractions of theology intelligible to the student or the 
layman. But he was never a victim of the writer’s itch. On the contrary, 
like Edgar Allan Poe, he held that there are too many books, some of 
which, he believed, have been written in part to gratify the writer’s vanity, 
and he did not wish to have a hand in the enormous multiplication of volumes. 
It was rather through the spoken word—in the classroom, in the pulpit, in 
board meetings, on the floor of synod, or even in a conference or conversa- 
tion—that he exerted perhaps the greater part of his influence. We may 
say of him what has been said of Oliver Wendell Holmes, viz., that his 
writing never equaled his talk, which was always wise and well-informed. 

The late Dr. L. A. Fox, of Roanoke College, once remarked that he 
had known men blessed with a good memory who were not eminent, but he 
had never known a great man who did not have a good memory. To his 
colleagues and friends, Father’s memory was a marvel. As Dr. S. J. 
Derrick, of Newberry College, put it a few years ago, “He read everything 
and forgot nothing.” Or, to use the words of Dr. John W. Horine, he had 
a “wonderfully retentive memory,’ which he had trained while he was a 
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university student. “He knew the title and author of every worthwhile book 
(theologically speaking) published in the last fifty years in this country and 
in foreign lands (England and Germany), knew even the year of publication 
and the particular edition. He knew moreover the contents of many of them, 
even the page to which to turn in his quest for information; seldom did he 
need to pencil notes on the margins of the pages.” 

While Father thus kept abreast of the theological scholarship of his 
day, he was also fond of delving into some “quaint and curious volume of 
forgotten lore.’”’ He was a special student of Luther’s writings. But he 
was far from being a specialist. His intellectual curiosity led him to range 
far and wide in his assiduous, systematic, and encyclopedic reading. He 
read science and literature, history and philosophy. I once heard him ex- 
plain the mysteries of our monetary system to a small-town banker; he was 
able to interpret current events. Indeed he was a scholar in the Emersonian 
sense: not an arid, detached grubber of knowledge for its own sake, but a 
very human guide and inspirer of his fellowmen, something of a seer. For, 
with all his reading, he never became bookish. He thought for himself; or, 
as Dr. F. H. Knubel once put it, his judgments were “constantly independent.” 
On one occasion he said to me, “I’m never lonely; if I don’t have a book to 
read, I have my own thoughts.” To him, as to Emerson, the privilege of 
thought was “better than gems or gold.” 

Coupled with Father’s habit of thought was his large fund of good 
sense and his insight into human nature. These made of him a wise 
counsellor. Pastors and Luther League leaders turned to him with their 
difficulties. The church-at-large looked to him for aid “in the solution of 
[its] most serious problems.’’ His views were sanely progressive. Mergers 
he favored when they made for greater efficiency. Large bond issues he dis- 
approved, deeming it wise for a state to pay as it goes. Indirect taxes, he 
felt, were better than direct levies, because less keenly felt by the taxpayer. 
The Lutheran doctrine of a specific call as a prerequisite to ordination he 
wisely interpreted as including a call to serve the church-at-large, whether 
as professor, missionary, or what not. When liturgical orientation came 
into vogue in the United Lutheran Church, he did not practice it before his 
students: not that he objected to it, but simply to show that it is not essential. 

Like a certain Roman Catholic churchman, Father had only “moderate 
expectations” of mankind. On one occasion, while paying a funeral tribute 
to a brother minister, whose love of publicity had been a subject for jest 
among his friends, my father suddenly exclaimed, “Oh, he had his faults; 
but who hasn’t?” When I began my work as a teacher, he gave me two 
valuable admonitions: not to expect too much of my students, and not to 
see too much. Though familiar with the stately German chorales, he realized 
that American Lutherans have difficulty in singing them; hence he advised 
the use of English hymn tunes instead. The feelings of other people he was 
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careful to respect. While pastor of a congregation made up of coffee- 
drinkers, he seldom refused a cup when it was offered to him by a parishioner. 
“TI have drunk many a cup of coffee,” he later remarked, “for the sake of 
the Kingdom of God.” 

Father was an understanding lover of youth. He took a keen interest 
in the work of the Luther League, yet unobtrusively. He was convinced 
that neither he nor any other older person should attempt to direct the 
course of its activities. In recruiting young men for the Gospel ministry, he 
believed in presenting not the joys and delights of the minister’s life but its 
heroic aspects. Like Emerson, he was assured that 


When duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.” 


And yet he knew full well the value of wise instruction in such common- 
place concerns of life as the management of one’s business affairs and the 
handling of money. “Learn more about business,” he counseled, “I wish I 
had done so.’’ In the classroom he taught his Seminary students not only 
theology, but also the art of successful study. He evinced an interest in 
their athletic sports. He not only prepared the matter of his instruction 
carefully and in fresh form, but he enlivened the class sessions with interest- 
ing and wise obiter dicta, which sometimes lingered in a student’s memory 
for many years. He knew how to simplify his instruction for the average 
student, but he appealed chiefly to the superior members of his classes. And 
his students responded to his understanding interest in them. They called 
him “father,” “daddy,” their “beloved teacher” who took them into “the 
most intimate association with him in his personal life.” 

Whatever Father had to do, he did quietly and conscientiously. Some 
one has said of him, “He discharged his duties with the greatest care.” On 
one occasion he wrote out the prayer he had been asked to offer at a public 
service. He was most methodical in life and work, having a routine that ~ 
was elastic enough to make due allowance for interruptions. He knew well 
the value of fragments of time. He used to tell his students of the busy 
pastor who accomplished a surprising amount of reading by having a book 
always open on his desk to be read in the short intervals between duties and 
engagements. 

But it was not only Father’s work that made him influential, nor was it 
entirely his superior intellect. Indeed, he was not an intellectual: cool and 
austere or sapless and jejune. For him theology was “more a matter of the 
heart than of the intellect’—I quote his own words. His influence may be 
attributed largely to his warmth of spirit and simple ease of manner. He 
has been called a “beloved theologian,” “‘a magnetic personality,” ‘‘a man 
of gracious spirit and personal charm.’ His simplicity was striking. His 
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close friend and associate, Dr. J. W. Horine, once wrote of him: “That 
which impressed me at all times was his simplicity in spite of, in the midst 
of, his profound and varied learning, and his high and honored positions 
in the councils of the church. Simple in his dress and speech, simple in his 
bearing and teaching, simple in his faith and piety: to my mind simplicity 
was characteristic of him—it was his character.” 

And coupled with this simplicity was modesty. He cared not for honors 
or prominence; he agreed with Theodore Roosevelt that it is better to be 
faithful than famous. Furthermore, he was democratically informal; titles 
and pomp he disliked. He was easily approachable and tactfully helpful. He 
was not given to petty fault-finding; it was large constructive issues that 
claimed his attention. His was a spirit of “sweet reasonableness ;” yet, on 
provocation, he could become strongly indignant. He was considerate of the 
feelings and interests of other men, especially the younger ones. Prof. Amos 
J. Traver once commented on this trait in the following terms: “I recall my 
first meeting with Dr. Voigt at a session of the Luther League of South 
Carolina... . There was more than Southern hospitality in his greeting and 
I immediately felt his sympathetic interest in me as the newly elected secretary 
of the League. . . . To me personally he has been an inspiration and an en- 
couragement since our first meeting. A number of letters are in my files in 
kindly reference to . . . writing I have done.” In his last years he asked his 
synod not to send him as delegate to the conventions of the United Lutheran 
Church but to give some younger man the chance to go. When he attended 
a social function, he did what he could to give others pleasure. Conse- 
quently he was a welcome guest. His sense of humor, love of fun, and 
“saving grace to see a joke’ added to his companionableness. Furthermore, 
he had a genius for friendship. At the time of his death, man after man— 
for even though women liked him, he was essentially a man’s man—referred 
to him as a friend. He enjoyed the esteem of men so diverse as a Carolina 
farmer, a Virginia lawyer, a Jewish rabbi, the president of the United Lu- 
theran Church, a demagogic United States Senator, besides numerous pas- 
tors and theologians. 

Finally, Father was a humble, devout Christian. His faith was Christ- 
centered. As he lay dying, his pastor, Dr. P. D. Brown, began to read for 
his comfort the beautiful words of the 23d Psalm. Suddenly he interrupted 
the reading with the request, “Read the words of Jesus.” It is not surpris- 
ing that he first called his dogmatics Between God and Man. He exemplified 
the Lutheran piety he once described so well in his early volume, Why We 
Are Lutherans (1896)—the piety which is so cheerful that it knows nothing 
of gloom or sternness; so inward that it shuns all ostentatious display; so 
earnest that it is translated into good conduct; so jealous of its freedom 
that it resents all public pressure; so practical that it is “most beautifully 
displayed in the simple virtues of family and cwil life’ (The italics are 
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his.) Of these homely virtues he goes on to say: “The virtues that belong 
to the humble sphere of ordinary duties in the home and ‘in the community 
are not those most spoken of, not those most celebrated; but they are the 
most essential to the welfare of men. The religion that makes good fathers, 
mothers, children, neighbors, citizens—this is the religion that develops the 
best and most useful piety.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that on one of his birthdays, not many 
years before his death, he wrote, “My greatest satisfaction is the thought 
that my children are usefully employed.” In his own work he was satisfied 
with being useful. And as was once said of George William Curtis, so it 
may be said of Father, “He helped others by [what] he said and did and was.” 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM’S MORAL CERTAINTIES 


ARNOLD F. KELLER 
Utica, New York 


EF NO FIELD has the Roman Catholic Church made itself heard more 

loudly of late than in the field of the social order and in the matter of 
morals. Taking a peculiar position toward American life, it speaks of 
American civilization and the Roman Catholic Church as being “in open + 
conflict upon practically every phase of sex.” Asserting that “the Roman 
Catholic Church alone is the supreme and single spiritual society,” the Rev. 
Francis X. Talbot, S.J., not only arrogates to the Roman Church an un- 
supportable distinction, but unwittingly has it assume a responsibility in society 
and for society which it may find, as it has found it, embarrassing. 

In quite confusing manner, on the other hand, the Roman Church 
assumes no responsibility at all for the lapses and faults of American 
civilization, and either directly or by implication places the blame for social 
blemishes upon what it evasively calls “Americanism,” but what it suggests is, 
in reality, Protestantism. 

In “Catholicism in America,” part of a symposium called An Inquiry 
into American Civilization, or America Now (1938), the Rev. F. X. Talbot 
urges that “the Catholic moralists, therefore, priests, parents, and teachers, 
redouble their efforts to apply a prophylaxis.” Against what? Against noth- 
ing less than “the American heritage of bigotry and agnostic mentality.” In 
a word, if this stubborn American generation would only submit to “Catholic 
dogmatic and moral certainties,’ America would be saved. 

This raises the question, Has the Catholic Church had its chance to 
demonstrate its “moral certainties?” 

A few years ago the problems of marriage and divorce and birth control 
raged fiercely, and this was reflected in articles which appeared in the 
Readers Digest and other popular journals. It will be recalled that the 
celibate moralists of Rome broke many a lance over the head of Margaret 
Sanger et al. But to no avail. Clinical research bureaus spread over the 
country. Despite Roman Catholic opposition, the bureau in New York City 
continued to give relief from unhealthful child-bearing. Patients came for 
counsel and help at the rate of five hundred a month. Twenty-eight per 
cent of the women who applied for help were of Roman persuasion The 
number of Catholics who feared to divulge their church affiliation is unknown, 
but can be guessed. ; ; 

The discussion has been brought up to date by the Birth Control Public 
Opinion Survey in the August, 1943, number of Fortune magazine. Now 
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84.9 per cent of those interviewed declare that “knowledge about birth con- 
trol should be made available to all married women.” The point that will 
illuminate the matter under discussion is that 69 per cent of the Roman 
Catholic women interviewed voted affirmatively, while only 42.8 per cent 
did so in 1936. 

The Rev. Mr. Talbot calls the practice of birth control and the spread 
of birth control information “a decivilizing movement.” Protestantism does 
not defend abuses connected with the practice of birth control, but facts and 
figures present an embarrassing picture to the champions of “moral cer- 
tainties.’ A study of the forty-eight states reveals that the lowest birth- 
rates are to be found in those states where the religious population is largely, 
or even overwhelmingly Roman Catholic. This does not speak well for “the 
single spiritual society” in America with “moral certainties.” 

There is an article entitled “Preview of the Postwar Generation” in the 
March, 1943, number of Fortune which studies the birth-rate in the United 
States. The caption over a map of the United States reads, “What Is 
Happening in the U. S. Now.” State by state the birth-rate per thousand of 
the population is presented. Obviously, there are many factors which go to 
determine the birth-rate. The economic factor played no small part in the 
nation’s low of the year 1933. Social conditions also enter in—the nature of 
the community, whether industrial or agrarian, urban or rural, white or 
Negro, etc. But, above all, the religious factor must be taken into account, 
for the churches have had much to say on this subject. 

What is the result? The highest birth-rate is to be found in what may 
be called Protestant states. In establishing the religious complexion of a 
state, we used the census figures which report (1) all denominations and 
subtracted (2) Roman Catholics, thus determining in a general way the 
plus of Catholics or non-Catholics. While, to be sure, this does not enable 
us to classify some states as Protestant, inasmuch as all non-Catholics are not 
Protestant, it will help to place responsibility on either Roman Catholicism 
or what the Rev. Mr. Talbot is pleased to call “Americanism.” 

Nine states and the District of Columbia are in the upper bracket, 
rating 22.5 or more births per thousand population. Six of these states and 
the District of Columbia are overwhelmingly non-Catholic. Only three of 
these nine states (New Mexico, Arizona, and Louisiana), have Roman 
Catholic predominance, and one but slightly. In the next grouping of eleven 
states, rating 20 to 22.4, nine states are overwhelmingly non-Catholic. Two 
are so by a slight margin; none is Roman Catholic. The next twenty states 
have a birth-rate of 17.5 to 19.9. Only three of these are Roman Catholic 
states (Maine 18.7, Vermont 18.8, and New Hampshire 17.8). The re- 
maining eight states of the Union limp along with the low rate of 15.0 to 
17.4. Of these lusterless stars in the banner of the nation the church of the 
“moral certainties’ dominates in five states (Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
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Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York). In fact, these five have the 
lowest birth-rates in the country. Of unproductive New York State (at the 
bottom with 15.7) it should be said that the religious census declares that 
there are 7,150,500 members of all religious bodies, and of these 3,075,438 
are Roman Catholics, 2,197,418 are Jews, and 1,877,655 are Protestants. 

The Rev. Mr. Talbot proudly declares: “Briefly, the Catholic view 
regards sex and its manifestations as sacred; the American view regards it 
as something more serious than a sneeze.” Protestants have long since grown 
weary of the insinuation and direct accusation that they are “decivilizing” 
the nation. Obviously pompous declarations and pious claims have not 
helped the birth-rate. Give us another sneeze, and let us retire these celibate 
moralizers ! 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS' 


New Goals for Old Age. Edited by George Lawton. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. 201 pages. $2.75. 


“We-old people have been given a present; it comes wrapped in a rather wrinkled 
cover. Quite a heavy package it is and not too easy to carry. The donors are our 
physicians, dietitians, boards of health, and what have you. The gift is a score or 
more of years than we were wont to expect.” 

So writes the seventy-five-year-old author of the final chapter of “New Goals for 
Old Age.” Whatever else a reviewer can say of the book, there is a warm, human 
feeling for aged people which pervades it. One is not surprised but delighted that the 
final pages are written by one who tells with wisdom and wit “How it Feels to be 
Seventy-five and a Woman.” 

The book itself is a collection of some fourteen papers which were delivered in a 
course, “Mental Health in Old Age,” which was conducted by the Section on the 
Care of the Aged of the Welfare Council of New York City during 1940-1941. It can 
be truthfully said that this organization has been outstanding in the country in direct- 
ing attention to the mental aspects of old age and in attempting to focus practical 
thinking upon the many problems of aged people. The fact that these papers were 
delivered before an audience made up largely of superintendents, staff and board mem- 
bers of Homes for the Aged, and of others directly connected with the care of older 
people, gives assurance to the reader that here is material which is likely to be valuable 
and interesting to those whose work brings them into contact with “people over 65.” 

“Today,” the editor tells us in his Preface, “there are nine million people in this 
country over sixty-five years of age. In 1980 there will be twenty-six million.’ We 
are conscious that the increasing number of old people represents a problem, but we 
have not yet given the attention we must give to people who grow old and to their 
difficulties and, for that matter, to their contributions to society. 

The volume under review brings to light the resources of old people for living; 
what they want, and how they strive to attain their goals; the physical and mental 
disabilities incident to growing old; the relationships to the community and the family ; 
and the potential contribution to our society which people of advanced years can give. 

Old people want to be different. They are not willing to be classified in the con- 
ventional picture of crabby and crotchety senility, as so many younger people are wont 
to see them. As one woman said, upon entrance into a Home, “we want to be sweet 
apples in this house; not dry, not wormy, not sour.” 

While superintendents of Homes for the Aged will not find ready-made answers 
to the many problems which they face, they will find stimulating suggestions for the 
understanding and treatment of old people in an institutional setting. Particularly of 
interest to institution executives, staff and board members should be the chapters on work 
therapy, occupations and hobbies, and patterns of living in an institution. The reviewer’s 
considerable acquaintance with Lutheran Homes for the Aged over the country prompts 
him to suggest that this book should be on every staff bookshelf. It will certainly help 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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to make each Home an institute for happy living, rather than, as a few seem to be, 
merely a gloomy waiting-room for death. 

The book is also of great value to pastors, and to families in which there are aged 
parents or relatives. The papers on “Aging Mental Abilities and Their Preservation,” 
“The Older Person in the Changing Social Scene,” “Physical Changes in Old Age and 
Their Effects upon Mental Attitudes,” are of general interest and will help to promote 
a sympathetic understanding and a kindlier treatment of old persons. 

The authors of these papers are persons well equipped by training and experience 
to write on the specific subjects assigned them. The editor is the director of the Old 
Age Counselling Center, New York City. Among the contributors to the volume are 
psychiatrists + writers on sociological subjects; directors of social service organizations, 
working with aged persons; physicians; and occupational therapists. 

If one may venture to select a few of these contributors to the volume whose papers 
were most enjoyed, without doing an injustice to the others, one might select the editor 
himself, and Lawson G. Lowry, director of the Brooklyn Child Guidance Clinic; Ollie 
A. Randall, assistant director, Special Services Division, Community Service Society, 
New York; Nolan D. C. Lewis, director, New York State Psychiatric Institute and 
Hospital, New York City; Marguerite Emery, director, Occupational Therapy Depart- 
ment, Neurological Institute. New York City; Samuel W. Hartwell, professor of 
Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene, School of Medicine, University of Buffalo. 

Among them the reader will fail to find a clergyman, nor is there any paper which 
deals directly with the contribution of religion to the care and treatment of the aged. 
But the book is not to be discarded for that reason, nor is it fair to say that Christian 
principles are absent. The kindly, warm-hearted, considerate, and intelligent approach 
to the subject which breathes through the book makes it basically a reflection of Chris- 
tian influence. 

Not the least of its values to the student of old age is the very comprehensive 
bibliography which is appended and which covers fourteen pages. This list of books 
on the general subject of old age almost belies the assertion of the editor when he 
complains that too little attention has been given to the care of the aged. At any rate 
this valuable bibliography makes the book worth “the price of admission” alone. Which 
is in no sense an innuendo upon this collection of sound, intelligent, and friendly sign- 
posts which point the way to new goals for old age. 

C. E. KrumBHorz 


The Church and Psychotherapy. By Karl Ruf Stolz. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1943. 312 pages. $2.50. 


When, about a year ago, Karl R. Stolz, his labors ended, was called from the human 
scene, the church suffered a very decided loss. For few men, at least in America, have 
as fine a grasp of both evangelical Christianity and technical psychology as had Dr. 
Stolz. In his writings—increasingly, as the years went by—he succeeded in bringing 


these two foci of his scholarly work into proper, harmonious relation. His psychology | 


became for him a servant of his Christianity—and a very efficient servant, too, with little 
of technical dress, but with much of on-the-spot helpfulness. 

The volume under review deals with Christianity, the church, and the Christian 
ministry as, together, a healing agency in a world that is physically, mentally, emo- 


tionally, and spiritually sick. The church’s healing functions, resources, and potentialities | 


are helpfully discussed. There are truly luminous insights; and these become, under 
Dr. Stolz’s master-touch, bright suggestions for practical usefulness in everyday life. 
Prayer, pastoral work, preaching, religious education, and even the pastor’s personal life 
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are illuminated by psychology’s findings. And the language is so simple and clear withal 
that even a novice in the field can profit by what is written 

From Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen’s “Introduction” and from Dr. Stolz’s own 
“Foreword” it appears that the book was completed by the author himself, and that it is 
published as he prepared it. Perhaps so. But toward the end there are not the same 
continuity and progress that mark the earlier portion; in fact, several of the chapters 
give the impression of having been prepared originally as independent papers. Except 
for this lack of thorough integration, the book is excellent. 

There is a good “Selected Bibliography” The “Index” is, unlike some, usable. And 
there is a most helpful, for the amateur, “Glossary of Psychological Terms.” 

Whether this volume will serve, as the author apparently partly intended, as a text- 
book is a question; it is scarcely in textbook form and style. But that it will serve, 
and that admirably, for “private study,” which the author also had in view—of this 
there can be no doubt. 

Pau. J. Hou 


Personality and Social Group Work: The Individual Approach. By Everett W. DuVall. 
New York: Association Press, 1943. 234 pages. $2.50. 


The author is director of the department of Social Group Work at Temple Uni- 
versity. He has been the director of a child welfare clinic in Los Angeles and has 
worked at the University of Southern California in the fields of sociology, mental 
hygiene, and advanced group work. 

The book recognizes a transition in the procedures of certain educational agencies 
of the more informal sort. Time was when the Y.M.C.A., for example, concentrated 
upon group work alone. Now there is a recognition that personal counseling and guid- 
ance must be used to complement that method. Dr. DuVall means to provide a practical 
manual to help professional workers strengthen that greater emphasis on the personality 
development and adjustment of individuals within their social group. He seeks to help with 
the individualizing of services in leisure time, informal educational and religious educa- 
tional agencies. To that end, contributions are drawn from the fields of mental hygiene, 
social case work, counseling, and clinical psychology. 

Beginning with this opening sentence, “The center of interest for group workers is 
shifting from program to personality,’ he continues, “The professional and volunteer 
staff works with the members, helping them, through a program of individual and group 
guidance, to select and carry on activities and to make other choices and vital decisions.” 
Such chapters as the following will be of particular interest to workers in the church: 
“Individual and the Group,” “Instruments for Diagnosis of Measurements,” “Implications 
from Social Case Work,” “Interviewing and Counseling,” “Individual Guidance,” and 
“Leadership as Relationship.” 

It is interesting to observe that certain agencies which have concerned themselves 
chiefly with group work are now putting their emphasis on the individual approach. 
One is led to ask concerning the church, “Has her emphasis been on group work pro- 
cedure or on dealing with the individual?” Dr. George A. Coe, in A Social Theory of 
Religious Education (1917), called the attention of the church to the social aspect of its 
educational task. He believed that Christian educators had been thinking largely in 
individualistic terms. If that be true still, we must be cautious about adopting the gen- 
eral outlook of the book under review and not hastily decide that our work needs to be 
more highly individualized. Perhaps we should, instead, be considering the techniques 
of group procedures more assiduously. Neverthless, it will be of value to observe how 
the author proposes that individual work can be improved. His treatment of those 
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techniques is one which has large possibilities for Christian education and, indeed, all 
Christian work. 


Rate D. Hem 


Contemporary Thinking About Jesus: An Anthology. Compiled by Thomas S. Kepler. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 429 pages. $3.50. 


The volume under review is the second “anthology” compiled by Thomas S, Kepler, 
professor of religion in Lawrence College (Methodist), Appleton, Wisconsin. In 1941 
Professor Kepler edited Ideologies of Religious Thought, a\compilation of essays cov- 
ering contemporary religious philosophy. In the present volume, which is fittingly called 
“a one-volume library on Jesus,” the editor allowed fifty-five persons to speak on its 
pages, “whereas,” he adds, “possibly twice that number deserve a place” in such a li- 
brary. The volume is organized in five sections: The Nature of the Synoptic Gospels, 
The Portrait of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus’ Relation to History, Eschatology and 
Ethics, Modern Valuation of Jesus. The table of contents is supplemented by an ap- 
pendix containing a bibliography, bibliographical index of authors, and index oi titles. 

Broadly speaking, this “library on Jesus” portrays the person of our Lord as He is 
seen through the eyes of liberal theologians. The emphasis throughout the book is on 
the critical approach to the New Testament. Form criticism is acclaimed by many “as 
a cardinal tool for analyzing the gospel frameworks in which His acts and words are 
set” (p. 7). Over against A. Schweitzer’s thoroughgoing eschatological interpretation of 
Jesus, most of the writers seem to hold the view that much of the eschatological senti- 
ment in the gospels is a later addition by the primitive church. In fact, all seem to share, 
to some extent, the opinion of Robert H. Lightfoot that those who were eyewitnesses of 
the earthly life of Jesus had no desire “to bequeath to the church what we should call a 
purely historical picture of Jesus” (p. 121). “The portrait which we have in our gos- 
pels is always of Jesus as regarded as Christ,” Lightfoot concludes, as Martin Kaehler 
did way back in the nineties of the last century when the New Testament scholars of 
liberal persuasion were preoccupied with “the quest of the historical Jesus.” 

Concerning the synoptic gospels, the primacy of Mark is accepted as an established 
axiom by all writers, it seems. As regards the linguistic background of the gospel nar- 
rative, the Hellenistic approach, which was so forcefully developed by A. Deissmann a 
generation ago, has captivated the mind of most writers. Charles C. Torrey’s emphasis 
on the Semitic origin of the gospels (pp. 52 ff.) seems to have remained an isolated 
phenomenon in Anglo-Saxon scholarship. The traditional belief that the Fourth Gos- 
pel was written by the apostle John finds little, if any, support save in the contribution 
of W. F. Howard (pp. 107 ff.). 

It seems rather awkward to us that in an anthology of contemporary thinking about 
Jesus a selection from A. Harnack’s What Is Christianity? should find a place. Does 
this mean that the spirit of Harnack is still a controlling factor in Anglo-Saxon 
theology? We wonder. F. C. Grant, in fact, an Episcopal priest and, since 1938, pro- 
fessor at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, expressly says that he prefers 
to side, in his understanding of Jesus, with nineteenth-century Liberalism, “or even that 
of the liberal Evangelicalism of the 1840’s and 50’s” rather than with the eschatological 
approach of more recent times. 

Like Harnack, the very radical theologian E. S. Brightman of Yale University 
was allowed-to discuss in this volume “The Essence of Christianity” (pp. 368 ff.). He 
really finished where Harnack left off. Discarding entirely the metaphysical claims of 
Christianity, he regards the Christian religion merely as “a way of life.” “To follow 
Jesus” means to him “finding some of life’s essential, saving values in or through him” 
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(p. 373). In addition, he sees the “essence of Christianity” in the following nine points: 
faith in divine initiative, humility, the spiritual value of sacrifice and suffering, self-respect, 
respect for all persons, love for all persons, co-operation with man and God, the reality 
of change, and hope. This interpretation of Christianity, as the reader will note, is 
humanistic throughout, with the Ritschlian-Harnackian protest against metaphysics in 
religion carried to its extreme. 

The most satisfactory interpretation of Jesus from a conservative point of view 
is very likely the one by the young Methodist scholar, Paul S. Minear, “The Relevance 
of the Message for Our Day” (pp. 308 ff.). To him “the message of the gospels is 
thoroughly theocentric, thoroughly Christological, thoroughly soteriological, thoroughly 
eschatological” (p. 309). “To view Jesus as the bearer of the kingdom, his teachings 
as signs of the kingdom, his healings as symbols of the Messiah’s conquest over Satan, his 
death as the road to the kingdom, his resurrection as the first-fruits of the new age, his 
church as an eschatological community sharing the powers of that age—to interpret 
these events in this perspective does justice to the meaning which Christians have found 
in the gospel” (p. 312). 

One more critical thought: provided M. Kaehler was right in maintaining that the 
gospels do not portray the historical Jesus but rather the Jesus of faith, then every at- 
tempt to reconstruct a life of the historical Jesus is doomed to failure. Then the Jesus 
of modern form criticism, like his forerunner in the nineteenth century, is nothing else 
than a projection of the mind of the investigating theologian thrown against the screen 
of history. The prevailing confusion in this anthology is a striking example of our con- 
tention. What the church in the Anglo-Saxon countries badly needs is a faithful picture 
of the Biblical Jesus, as A. Schlatter tried to delineate Him in his Geschichte des 
Christus. 

Of the fifty-five writers represented in this volume, all but twelve are Anglo- 
Saxons. Of these twelve all but three, Emil Brunner, Berdyaev, and Mereykowski, are 
continental theologians with a Lutheran background. But none of these men could 
truthfully be called a conservative. Here lies a real challenge to Lutheran theology in 
America. 

In conclusion, we want to express our appreciation to Professor Kepler for com- 
piling this anthology. The volume is recommended to every one who wants to inform 
himself not about who Jesus is, but about what contemporary theologians think Him 
to be. 

Otro W. Heicx 


John Amos Comenius: That Incomparable Moravian. By Matthew Spinka. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1943. 177 pages. $2. : 


This tribute to the memory of the great Moravian was written as a contribution 
to the celebration of the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his birth. The 
writer, who is entirely competent to deal with his subject from the standpoint of 
scholarship, has also a desirable sympathy with and appreciation of it. This is through 
his nativity and consequent familiarity with the life and language of Comenius’ land. 

Comenius has been best known as an educational reformer, and it has been from 
this point of view that most of his biographers have considered him. Professor Spinka’s 
purpose has been a broader one—“I have aimed to present, briefly but adequately, the 
entire scope of Comenius’ interest and activity—pedagogical, ecumenical, and pansophic. 

..” In this purpose he has succeeded, for one lays down this little book with a feeling 
of satisfaction at having been introduced so completely to one of the outstanding 
intellectual and religious leaders of the seventeenth century. 
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With due regard to the author’s attention to the pedagogical and panspphic inter- 
ests and activities of Comenius, it seems fair to say that the most important contribu- 
tion to his memory is in the emphasis given him as the “prophet of ecumenicity.” This 
is an interpretation of Comenius which lifts him to a high place among the earlier _ 
Protestant leaders, even though there be disagreement as to the validity of his ideas 
either for his own day or ours. In any case, he truly remains a prophet. 

Further to make possible a fuller understanding of the man, his work, and his 
times, a valuable bibliography of works both by and about Comenius, filling fifteen pages 
of the book, is included. 


Rosert ForRTENBAUGH 


The Reality of the Church as the Communion of Saints. By George W. Forell. Wen- 
onah, N. J.: published by the author, 1943. 107 pages. $1.25. 


The subtitle of this work, “A Study of Luther’s Doctrine of the Church,” describes 
its scope more accurately. It is an intensive examination of a single ecclesiological 
idea. Even as regards Luther, the author confines himself to the writings of young 
Luther up to the year 1522. After sketching the scriptural and the historical back- 
ground, he develops the thesis that Luther restored the conception of the church as a 
concrete and organic “communion of saints,” a conception largely forgotten even in 
Lutheranism until the recent researches of Holl, Althaus, and Elert. In the course of 
his argument, the author brings to light some timely and important insights from the 
Reformer, e.g., the inference that justification by faith frees us from egocentric search 
of salvation to serve the brethren. Forell’s generalization that the difference between 
Roman Catholicism and Lutheranism consists in the difference between the profit- 
motive and the servicé-motive is intriguing, if not altogether convincing. 

The book, evidently an academic dissertation, is thoroughly documented with well- 
chosen quotations from original sources. Since the strength of the book lies in these 
quotations, it is regrettable that the author did not translate them from Latin and 
old German into English before releasing his thesis for general circulation. This is 
valuable material from which every pastor could profit, but only a chosen few can 
read the languages of the Weimarer Ausgabe. In the otherwise excellent bibliography, 
as well as in the discussion itself, the significant contributions to Lutheran ecclesiology 
made by Scandinavian scholars, notably Billing and Aulen of Sweden, are conspicuously 
absent. For all its limitations, however, this study is a stimulating introduction to a 
field of study which has long lain fallow but which promises a rich harvest to 
systematic cultivation. 

T. A. KANTONEN 
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